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HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF ZANTE. 


N 
I HIS isle, which carries on such a considerable traffic, in its sup- 
ply of currants with this kingdom, and which is become a greater 

object of curiosity from its being now under the protection of the 
3ritish power, cannot fail to be highly interesting to most of our 
readers. The account is taken from a recent publication of a French 
traveller, and appears to bear every mark of veracity. 

This island of the Mediterranean is near the coast of Morea, in 
Turkey, lat. 37. 53 N. and long. 20.3 E.; seventeen miles S.E. of 
the isle of Cephalonia. lt is about twelve miles in length, and six 
in breadth. It chiefly abounds with currant trees, peaches weighing 
eight or ten ounces each, cucumbers, figs, and oil. It contains 
about fifty small villages, but Zante is the principal town, which is 
seated on the eastern side of the island, and has a good harbour. 
This island formerly belonged to the Venetians. 

“ We now descried the island of Zante,” says our author, “and soon 
afterwards the two Cephalonias, whose mountains are much more 
lofty than those of the former. On our right we had at the same 
time the promontory of the continent that projects farthest into the 
sea, upon which stands the castle of Morea. To reach Zante, we 
were obliged to keep tacking continually ; and as the wind was un- 
favourable, we got so far out of our course, that we were unable the 
whole day to double the cape behind which the town is situated, and 
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it was night when we came to an anchor in the harbour of the ancient 
Zacynthus. 

« Zante is well built, and looks exactly like an Italian town. A long 
street runs lengthwise through the place; on each side of it are 
several churches, and many large and very handsome houses, with 
piazzas along the front, which serve the inhabitants for walks, and 
protect them from the weather. From this street you have a view 
over the houses, of a hill with a small convent and part of the citade', 
which was for the greatest part destroyed by the last earthquake. To 
this tremendous natural phenomena the island in general is very fre- 
quently exposed. We were assured that, about every twenty-five 
years, a very violent earthquake is felt here, and that in the interior 
of the earth there exists a mass of fire which betrays itself on the 
surface by noxious exhalations, hot springs, and also springs of bitu- 
men. At the same time, the extraordinary and truly astonishing 
vegetation observed on this island, is ascribed solely to this sub 
terraneous fire. 

“The port of Zante is very capacious. To render it still more se 
cure, a mole is now constructing, which is designed to extend to a 
cousiderable distance into the sea, and almost entirely to enclose the 
harbour. It will at the same time serve as a walk for the inhabitants ; 
and the ships will be enabled to approach so near to the mole, as to 
unload their cargoes with the greatest convenience. 

** We visited several very handsomely built Greek churches, in ail 
of which we found the Italian taste, in regard to painting and sculp 
ture. In particular, we observed in them some ceilings painted in 
fresco. In the cathedral we found, among many inferior paintings, 
one representing St. Elijah, which appears to belong to a good 
school. As we every where heard the most astonishing accounts of 
the abilities of a priest, whom his countrymen could never cease 
praising, we sought an opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with him. 

* We found inthis man a truly original genius, at once a painter, 4 
poet, and a musician. The inhabitants assured us that satire was 
more particularly his forte; but as all his performances are in the 
Greek language, we could not judge of their merits. His pictures, on 
the other hand, are executed with an ease which would certainly de- 
serve some praise, if he had studied nature with greater attention, 
and kept his genius a little more within bounds. As he passesses az 
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ardent imagination, he would probably have attained to great emi- 
nence in one of these arts, if he had not devoted himself to them all 
at once. We were told of a singular species of revenge which he 
exercised upon an enemy. He had written a cutting satire on one of 
the inhabitants of the town, who had reproached him with a want of 
resemblance in his portraits. The other was but too well aware that 
the satire was directed against him, and intimated his anger to the 
poet in such terms, that the latter perceived the danger to which his 
poetical talents exposed him. Our Greek was just at this time en 
gaged upon a large picture fora church, representing the martyrdom 
of a saint ; and, in order to take the severest revenge of his enemy, 
he painted a most striking likeness of him in the character of one of 
the executioners. 

‘‘ The manifold talents of this artist had much interest for mre, and, 
as I could converse with him in Italian, 1 spent as much time in his 
company as I could. He had studied painting at Venice, and was ac- 
quainted with all the processes connected with that art practised in 
his native country. I imagined, therefore, that, by means of his ac- 
quaintanee, I had found the long-wished-for opportunity of obtaining 
important information relative to an interesting point in painting. 1 
had long conjectured that the Orientals employed, in their very infe- 
rior performances, the same colours with which Apelles and Parrha- 
sius executed the immortal monuments of their glory; at least, the 
lively colouring of the Oriental pictures, many of which have, for a 


great length of time, been exposed to the influence of the weather, has 


a great resemblance to the few existing remains of antique paintings, 
and they may also be compared with them in many other respects 
During my whole residence in Greece, I had been hoping for an op 
portunity of obtaining a confirmation of this idea, and gaining an 
accurate knowledge of the mode of proceeding. Hitherto, however, 
I had been disappointed, from the want of a knowledge of the Greek 
language, and, in particular, by the extraordinary reserve which the 
Greek artists manifest, not only towards strangers, but even towards 
ach other. In the latter point they resemble the ancient Flemish 
painters, who prepared their colours and their varnishes themselves, and 
communicated their process to none, except, perhaps, the most favoured 
of their scholars, who frequently carried the secret with them to the 
grave. I had therefore relinquished all hope of obtaining my aim, 
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when it was revived by my acquaintance with this Zantiot painter, 
though it was not through his means completely accomplished. 

« Among a great number of oil-paintings in his work-shop, I found 
many which seemed to me to be executed only in water-colours, and 
covered with varnish; but the tints of these were, nevertheless, much 
more vivid, strong, and better blended than is commonly the case in 
this kind of painting. I communicated this remark to the Greek, 
who, with asly smile, replied, El antica maniera, buona per noi, ma 
no per voi altri maestri. Hereupon I requested him to explain him- 
self more clearly, but to all my entreaties he gave no other answer 
than, basta, basta. It was therefore only by indirect means and craft 
that I at length succeeded in discovering a part of his secret. When 
I had, without his assistance, proceeded so far, he acknowledged that 
this very ancient method was far preferable to painting in oil; that he 
employed it in all pieces of middling size, and especially for 
portraits; that it was not more difficult than the other, and that its 
greatest and most important advantage consists in its imperishable da- 
rability. 

* Before I communicate to my readers the process to be observed 
must, when I am more at leisure, undertake farther experiments on 
the subject; for nothing but experience can convince me of the truth 
of what this Greek artist told me, respecting the advantages of this 
mode of painting, I have, however, not the least doubt that it is of 
high antiquity, as well as many other practices which the modern 
Greeks have inherited from their ancestors. No intelligent person 
will despise their processes; for, though they are very imperfect, yet 
they may at least render us the same service in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the state of the arts among the ancients, as the writers 
of antiquity, who continue to be commented upon because they are 
not understood, and who, without this assistance, never would be 


perfectly intelligible.* 


* Since my return to France I have made a great number.of experiments on this 
mode of painting, but all my efforts were a long time fruitless, because I endea- 
voured to combine the process so imperfectly described by ancient writers, with 
the modern method. I nevertheless once imagined for a time that they were crowned 
with success, and actually transmitted to M. Chapta!, then minister of the interior, 


a picture, which, in regard to strength and transparency, might vie with any oil 
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“« The walks about Zante are very agreeable, and nothing seems to 
be wanting in them but alittle more shade. They command, how- 
ever, the most varied scenery, bestudded with numerous casinos or 
villas, of elegant architecture, and neat farm-houses. 

“In all our excursions in the adjacent country, as well as in the 
streets of the town, we met with very few females, and these were 
dressed in such a singular manner that we could not possibly judge 
whether the universally received opinion of their extraordinary 
beauty be well founded or not. They constantly wear two coats of 
taffety, one of which hangs down, while the other is thrown up over 
the head. They have, besides, a mask of black velvet over the face, 
and, to complete their ridiculous attire, they cover the head with a 
three-cocked hat, adorned with a black cockade, and above that a 
large nosegay. Sometimes the hat is bordered with gold lace and 
other finery. As the women of Zante are so huddled up when they 
go abroad, it is the more singular that at home they go almost naked, 

ur hostess had not the least scruple to shew herself to us in a single 
thin petticoat and shift, with her bosom quite uncovered. 

“The male inhabitants of the town are almost all dressed in the 
Italian fashion, and the other inhabitants of the island again have a 
particular costume, which is a singular mixture of that of the Greeks 
and Franks. They wear cotton, and often even silk stockings, and 
in their shoes, shaped exactly like ours, they have silver buckles of 
prodigious dimensions. Their long waistcoat with sieeves bears a 
greater resemblance to that commouly worn by our peasants, than 
to the Greek waistcoat. Sometimes they wear a large round hat, and 
have also retained the girdle and the long wide trowsers; which, 


however, are daily curtailed. The women in the country have uni- 





pitinting, so that even a celebrated artist, the late Senator Vien, was deceived by it. 
This picture I accompanied with a memoir, in which I gave a full account of my 
essays and experiments. As I have since found that my colours were much 
altered by the wax with which I covered them over, I made several new experi- 
ments, in which | literally followed the directions of the Greek painter. I do not 
imagine that I have completely succeeded, but I have at least apparently obtained 
the same results as he. I have at the same time convinced myself, that the exe- 
cution of these paintings is not attended with greater difficulties than that of 
pictures in oil; and that, on the other hand, it affords’ several peculiar and not un- 


important advantages. 
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versally adopted the Italian corset, and likewise the veil bordered 
with fringe, which they hang exactly square over the head. 

“ The jealousy of the Orientals seems to have propagated itself in 
its full vigour in this country, and very frequently furnishes occasion 
for bloodshed and murder. There is no such thing as a social inter- 
course between the sexes in this island. The women live under the 
most rigid restraint, and are allowed only, in cases of great necessity, 
to receive the visits of a few of their relations. Their windows are 
provided with close lattices, through which they can scarcely see, and 
much less be seen. I have been assured that many Zantiots keep, 
after the Turkish fashion, besides their lawful wife, a great number of 
slaves as concubines, who, as weil as the offspring of this connection, 
all live together. Upon the whole, we find here a singular mixture of 
Oriental and European manners and customs, which give the inha- 
bitants a truly peculiar character or moral physiognomy, which it 
would be highly interesting to observe and become acquainted with in 
all its different developments.” 

(To be continued. ) 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CHELTENHAM WATERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE 


SIR, 


As the season will be soon approaching when merchants, tradesmen, 
clerks, &c. &c. will pant either to breathe the sea air, or gorge them 
selves with mineral waters, I humbly beg leave to lend my assist 
ance towards economy, in this respect, during these hard times 
amongst the commercial and trading world, to advise three parts of 
the summer strollers to remain at home, attentive to their shop and 
counter, contented with the luxuries of their forefathers, and enjoy 
the country air within an evening's walk, which I am convinced 
would tend wonderfully to decrease the alarming number of our 
Whereas’s, which appear regularly twice a week, and have principally 
originated from the growing extravagance of the times within these 
few years. 

If the temperature of our climate has altered of late, as has been 
suggested by some, or that our manner of living requires a particu 


lar regimen at stated periods of the year, I maintain that all the ben 
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fits of mineral waters may be obtained without quitting the sound of 
Bow Bells, or the merchant leaving his concerns on ’Change to be 
managed by junior clerks. On this score, I recommend the enclosed 
paper to your readers, being a very simple and economical method of 
preparing an artificial Cheltenham water, highly impregnated with car- 
bonic acid. Should it be found useful to your work, I shall, perhaps, 
forward you some other receipts for diminishing the follies of our 
present race of tradesmen. 
Your’s, &c. 


CENSOR. 


‘““The natural Cheltenham waters have been long and deservedly 
celebrated for their medical uses. Their virtues are chiefly owing to 
the sulphates of soda and magnesia. They contain also about one- 
eighth in bulk of carbonic acid, which, in one gallon of the water, 
holds in solution nearly five grains of iron. The sulphate and carbo- 
nate of lime which exist in them seem to have no effect on their me- 
dicinal properties. 

“The carbonic acid used in making artificial mineral waters is pro- 
cured by treating any of the natural carbonates of lime, as chalk, 
marble, &c. with diluted sulphuric acid. The gas is then by mecha- 
uical pressure forced into the water. 

“ The carbonate of soda and magnesia contain a large quantity of 
carbonic acid; the former about one-sixth, and the latter nearly half 
its weight. They are decomposed by sulphuric acid, and the salts of 
Cheltenham water are formed. 

“It occurred to Dr. Greene, that if a sufficient quantity of water 
were present, and the gas, during its disengagement, could be con- 
fined, the effect would be similar to mechanical compression. Many 
experiments were made on this idea with perfect success. 

“The volume of carbonic acid which might be confined with 
safety in a half-pint bottle, was ascertained, and the quantities of the 
carbonates and diluted sulphuric acid required being known by cal- 
culation, the carbonates were put into the bottle with one grain of 
sulphate of iron, and filled with cold water, except a small space 
for the sulphuric acid, which being introduced, the bottle was 
corked and secured with a string. By a little agitation the salts soon 
dissolved, and the liquor became transparent. The string being un- 
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tied, the cork was driven out with considerable violence, and the 
water scarcely differed in taste from the best soda water. 

“ The materials used in this experiment were nearly one-half 
greater than Dr. Greene recommends, which shews that the 
strength of the water may be much increased without bursting the 
bottles. 

“‘ The carbonate of soda employed was the common soda of com 
merce, prepared from muriate of soda by the patent process; it nei- 
ther deliquesced nor effloresced by exposure to the air, and gave no 
indication of lead, which it has been supposed to contain, when made 
in this way. 

“‘ He prepared the carbonate of magnesia from sea-water, and 
could depend on its purity. 

“The sulphuric acid was the diluted acid of the Edinburgh col- 
lege, of the spec. grav. 1.0735, and was made by adding one part of 
the acid of commerce, of the spec. grav. 1.852, to eight parts of 
water. 

“The following are said to be the best proportion of these sub- 


stances to half a pint of water :— 


Carbonate of soda - - - - 40 grains troy. 
of magnesia - - 20 grains ditto. 
Sulphuric acid - - - - - 250 grains by measure, or 


a quantity equal in bulk to 250 grains of water. 

“ In this case there is a slight deficiency of sulphuric acid, which 
should always be observed, for the excess of carbonic acid will dis 
solve any carbonate of magnesia that may remain; but an excess of 
sulphuric acid gives the water a disagreeable taste, and might injure 
the teeth, and affect the bowels, if irritable. 

“« These quantities produce about thirty-five cubic inches of gas, 
which in a half-pint bottle is equal to the additional pressure of an 
atmosphere and half on the sides of the bottle, or of two atmospheres 
and half on the surface of the water. 

** The sulphuric acid employed should be diluted: in this case, if 
any lead be present, it will be precipitated. 

** The quantities here specified may not always exactly answer, as 
the carbonate of soda is not uniform in its composition, nor the acid 
always of the same strength ; any excess, however, will be apparent, 
by an acid taste in the water after it has been exposed to the air for 
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some time; and any considerable deficiency, by a part of the magne- 
sia remaining undissolved. In either case the acid must be increased 
or diminished as indicated. 

“To ascertain the exact quantity of acid necessary to a given 
weight of the carbonates, add about an ounce of water in a wine 
glass, introduce the acid gradually, and stir the mixture till they 
are dissolved, and no effervescence appears, taking care that the 
acid is not used in excess, which is known by its changing infu- 
sion of litmus or red cabbage leaves to red. Note exactly the 
quantity of acid used, and make a measure containing ten grains 
less, which is easily done by a glass tube and a file. If this sue- 
ceed well, a quantity of the same may be procured and kept in close 
vessels. 

“ The bottles to be used should be previously furnished with corks, 
that no time may be lost after the acid is introdweed; and they 
should remain on their sides, that no gas may escape. The magnesia 
should be in fine powder, to dissolve more readily. The soda should 


not be se, as by its slow solution the magnesia will meet the acid in 


amore active state. By observing these precautions, a bottle of the 
water may be made ready for use in less than a minute. It will keep 
well: shake the bottle before it is opened, as the iron precipitates in 
part 

“ The strength of the water may be easily varied by altering the 


quantities of the materials, observing the relative proportion of the 


acid to the carbonates. 


For a pint bottle, the quantities are, 


Carbonate of soda «= «= - © « 80 praine. 
- - of magnesia - - - 40 ditto. 
Sulphuret of iron -_« * 2 ditto. 


“This is a full dose for an adult, and more than should be taken 
for a constancy during a course of this water. ‘The expence of pre- 


° +1 . , ‘ , 
paring a pint bottle is only about one penny. 





REVIEW OF THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
JOURNAL. 
WHILST the French are preaching in all their servile publications 
of the national ruin of the British empire, together with our stagna- 
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tion of trade and commerce, they do not fail to bravado that their 
own arts, manufactures, and even commerce are in the most flourish- 
ing and prosperous state. Without pointing out all the falsities of 
those assertions, which we believe we have in many of the pages of 
our present work fully demonstrated, we only again repeat, that the 
resources of this happy isle are far from being impoverished, and that 
we do not yet suffer under those symptoms of ruin which our enemy 
has attributed to us. Let us only, for a moment, turn our eyes to 
the port of London, the centre of universal commerce, and glance 
over its vast improvements, even whilst we have been at war with 
France, nay, partly since the renowned continental system has 
been enforced ; these are facts which speak for themselves, and need 
no comment. 

We have now lying before us a set of the French Commercial 
Journal, of a very recent date, and being a paper almost exclusively 
dedicated to commerce and its appendages, we have insured a supply 
of them as regular as the present situation of affairs will admit, from 
which we shall, from time to time, make such extracts as may be 
useful or entertaining to our readers. We cannot, however, refrain 
from pointing out the situation of French trade and commerce, as 
even portrayed by this very paper, even under inquisitorial autho- 
rity, not to promulgate any thing detrimental to the appearance of 
their flourishing situation, emblazoned in the Moniteur and other pe- 
riodical papers. 

Under the head of arrivals of trading vessels at the ports, we will 
give an exaet copy. 

Rouen, 16th April—Arrived the Jeune Flora, Captain Barbey, 
with tiles and paving stones; Les Deux Amis, Captain Brixard, with 
cyder and wood ; La Belle Poule, Captain Cleroux, ditto, ditto; La 
Catherine, Captain Dupin, ditto, ditto; L’Eleonore, Captain Duval, 
ditto, ditto; La. Rosalia, Captain Topsent, ditto, ditto ; La Caroline, 
ditto, ditto. 

At Havre.—T'he Galiot Hoope, Captain J. D. Sohn, with sudphar ; 
La Quinola, Captain Berveval, with dung. 

At Brest.—La Julie, Captain Bernard, with cyder ; L’Entreprenant, 
Captain Cloatre, with rye. 

At Dieppe.—I.a Favorite, Captain Samson; and five other vessels, 
all laden with sto ne. 

So much for tlae commercial arrivals of the great nation!!! 
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The next article that attracted our attention was an advertisement 
equal, if not surpassing, any of the famous Bish’s, or lucky Turner's, 
or even Day and Martin's blacking. 

“ A very affecting ceremony, and one that we do not often see take 
place, is a second marriage, between two persons after fifty years 
union. This ceremony took place on Tuesday last, in St. Paul's 
church, between M. Legrand, dyer, aged eighty-four years, enjoying 
a perfect state of health, and his wife, aged seventy-five years, in 
the presence of his numerous family. This man, as respectable as 
he was esteemed, was a student under the Gobelins, and of course a 
very excelient workman, and has only within these few years given 
up his trade to his son. He has transmitted to this young man, 
not only his talents but his patriarchal manners, and he is such an 
excellent workman that we do not hesitate to recommend him to the 
ladies for scouring and dyeing dresses, shawls, &c. No. 14, Rue 
des Barres, St. Paul. As his situation is not centrical for the city, 
he will immediately attend his customers, who will please to address 
him by post.” 

In their price current the articles x:entioned are very few, and can 
hardly be called articles of commerce, being chiefly different seeds 
and grain; as they may be interesting to some, we will extract the 
different prices of the most material articles *. 


Francs. Cents. 


Sourbon coffee, the kilogram - - - 7 80 
Demerara - - - - = = - = = QW 10 
St. Domingo - - - - - + = - 7 
Brandy, the hectolitre - - - - - 125 

Fine flour, the sack - - - - - 658to60 
Wheat, the hectolitre - - - - 19to20 
Barley’ - - - - - +--+ 9 33 
Oats - - -- +--+ -77 22 + 4 80 
Bran - - - - - =~ =~ - - = = 8 
French beans - - - - - - - « 18 
ae ee ee ee eee 

Rape seed - - - - - - - - - 82 





* The kilogram is the French pound; hectolitre, two gallons; the franc or livre 
is nearly equal to one shilling; and the cents are so many bundredth parts of a 
franc. 
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Francs. Cents. 
ee 6 mg ie ser es « = ED 
Hemp seed = - - .- - - - - - 14 
White peas - - - - - - = - 29 
Grey ee ee ee ee 
American pot-ash, the 100 kilograms 130 
Russian. - © - - - - - - = + 160 
EE ee ee 
Pernambucco wood - - - - - - 425 
Campeachy oe a 
India nankeen, the piece - - - - I1 


After a long list of meetings of creditors, follows the denunciations 
of the different commercial tribunals or bankruptcies, far exceeding 
any of the English gazettes, in proportion to the relative numbers of 
tradesmen and merchants in London and Paris. 

The Commercial Journal then finishes with the advertisements otf 
sixteen different spectacles, for the amusement of the Emperor's happy 
subjects. 

(= ame RIE SEIS vee 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MALTING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINI 
SIR; 


[ HAVE read with great pleasure the accounts given in some of 
your former numbers, of the Theory and Practice of Brewing, in 
tended not only for the practical brewer and tradesman, but for the 
private brewer, of which latter class I am also one, and assure you, 
I have derived considerable benefit therefrom this last March. Yet 
there is a difficulty we private brewers often meet with, which damps 
that spirit of perfection which we all wish to attain, that is, the great 
difference in the kinds of malt used, when not alw ays received of the 
same maltster, from the various methods of malting, used by different 
maltsters; and on which subject, if worthy your insertion, I enclose 
you herewith a copy of a report on the System and Theory of Malting, 
laid before the House of Commons a few years since, as drawn up 
by Mr. Carr. 

This gentleman observes, in the introduction of his theory, that 


there is no branch of the revenue wherein such dissimilar practices 
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and notions prevail as in that of malting, which in a great degree 
arises from the omission to trace the natural causes thereof to their 
true source, and principally the modes of watering or’ not water- 
ing the corn upon the floors, appears in direct opposition, and throws 
the operation of practice into a state of contradictory confusion. Tg . 
clear up this subject it will be necessary to go pretty distinctly inte 
the theoretical ayd philosophical principles of this subject. 

For this purpose Mr. Carr proceeds to state what he considers as 
the true 

THEORY OF MALTING. 

The interior of a barley grain consists of two distinct parts, a 
minute germ, destined to elongate into the future plant, and a por- 
tion of farinaceous and mucilaginous matter, stored up expressly 
for its future conversion into saccharine, as the pabulum of the germ 
in the earliest stage of its vegetative existence. 

The germ itself consists of two very different parts, the plumula 
acrospire in malting) and the radicle or root; both are united at the 
same end of tl rain; but in germinating, the radicle very soon 
pierces the husk, and separating into several fibres elongates down- 
wards, while the acrospire, but much more slowly, advances through 


the body of the grain, and piercing the opposite end, soon shoots up 
into a green bl leaving the husk of the corn empty, and perfectly 


exhausted of its former contents. 


The radicle is much more rapid in its for ion and growth than 
the acrospire, beyause, as it is destined to prepare and transmit to 
the stem nearly all its pabula, it is necessary that it should be suffi- 


ciently matured perform this ofhce by the time the acrospire 
has consumed the re which provident nature had laid up for it in 
the grain. 


There is no difficulty in comprehending the first dawnings of vege- 


tative life in the germination of barley; the grain, placed under fa- 
vourable ch ay of moisture and warmth, mbibes both, and 
swells much; the radicle, lying the nearest to the exterior, is the 


most susceptible of these, it swells most and first, and under its new 
combination of moisture acquires an attraction for the oxy ven of the 
atmosphere. The oxygen, as it becomes tixed, produces two power- 
ful effects ; it gives up that portion of latent heat which held it in a 


gaseous state, aud by its fixation enters into a new combination with 
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the farina of the grain, converting it into an oxyd, or in other words 
into a saccharine. 

The stem part of the germ, previously swelled by the moisture, 
and now invigorated by the heat produced from the fixation of the 
oxygen, acquires an attraction for the newly-formed saccharine, assi- 
milates it to itself, and in the chemical action of union which ensues, 
vegetative life is developed. 

Such simply is the natural process of germination in every species 
of seed, though here restricted to barley; and it is important to re- 
mark, that the heat arising from the fixation of the oxygen is the same 
which first becomes sensible in the couch, and afterwards continues 
to shew itself in different degrees amongst the corn on the working- 
floors; and in the nice adjustment and due regulation of this 
heat consists the most important part of the manupilations of 
malting. 

The formation of the saccharine inthe grain is slow and progessive, 
as the acrospire requires it; and hence it may easily be conceived 
that between its first formatien and final consumption, there 
must be a period of time when the largest proportion abounds in 
the grain; and this is the proper time for throwing the corn upon the 
kiln. 

Mr. Reynoldson, in his evidence, states that the saccharive previ- 
ously exists in the barley, and that the process of malting only de- 
velops a substance which was already present in the grain; but this, 
like several other of his philosophical assertions, is so contrary to the 
natural fact as obviously to refute itself. The chemical and natural 
characters of malt differ so essentially from those of barley as 
clearly to prove that there has been not a mere development of a 
thing present, but an entire change of the original substance into 
another. 

PRACTICE OF MALTING, 

Malting then is nothing more than the promotion of a healthy ger- 
mination of the barley up to that period when the largest proportion 
of saccharine has been formed ; nor can any thing be more obvieus 
than that, in a variety of modes to accomplish this, one must be su- 
perior to all the rest, and that not locally, but every where, because 
nature is every where the same. In every natural process, a varying 
of the means will necessarily produce a difference in the end, and in 
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the two modes of malting, by watering on the floors, or omitting to 
do so, there is so material a difference, not merely in the use or dis- 
use of the water, but in the time, management, and other circum- 
stances, that the one cannot but be superior to the other in the 
quality of its respective commodity. 

A single instance, I believe, cannot be produced of any natural 
process whatsoever, wherein nature permits the employment of two 
different means to produce precisely the same end. The application 
of this to the question of malting will, I humbly presume, be suffi- 
ciently obvious, by separately considering the different branches of 
the case. 

THE RADICLE, 

This is by much the most important organ in malting; without a 
root the grain will never germinate, and with too much, the sub- 
stance of ihe corn will be exhausted, and the malt on that account 
will be light and unproductive. This has hitherto, I believe, either 
not been sufticiently known or attended to ; in this, as in every other 
natural process, nature herself affords the best explanation. 

On the richest and best lands the roots of barley are short, and 
the plant large and strong ; but on loose and poor soils the roots are 
long, and the stem small and weak. In the one case the root, having 
readily found what it was in search of, stops; but in the other, 
nature is compelled to expend much of the pabulum on the more 
ignoble part of her production. On the floor of a malt house, the 
grain is worse situated than on the loosest and poorest land; for it 
contains no soil at all, and if permitted, the root there would run out 
te-some inches in leugth, and almost wholly exhaust the substance of 
the corn. To prevent this is one of the principal objects in the ma- 
nufacture of malt, and hence too a just criterion is afforded for 
estimating the merit of different methods of working; for that method 
which will accomplish the full malting of the barley with the least 
possible root is so far unequivocally the best, because such malt will 
have expended the !east portion of itself on an object entirely unpro- 
ductive. Now there is perhaps no one circumstance wherein the 
Hertfordshire method of malting differs so distinctly from the water- 
ing system, as in its short and comparatively small radicle. This 
may be very clearly collected from many parts of the evidence; for 
the watering party even seem to have made a merit of it, by endea- 
vouring to shew that their own steepings, from the larger quantity of 
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root which they contained, approached and even ran into floor 
charges far beyond the Hertfordshire steepings ; and they thence en 
deavoured to infer that a larger opening was left in the latter fo 
fraud, by the introduction and mixing of corn privately steeped, It 
is indeed certainly true that the Hertfordshire mode of working gives 
the floor gauges low, and the other high; but with this the question 
of fraud has very little to do, for mixing is seldom if ever practised 
in whole floors ; but the short and small! radicle of the one, and long 
bushy root of the other, are decisive characteristics which are ad- 
mitted by tliemseives, and which would, in my humble jud 


stamp a decided superiority on the Hertfordshire 1 


That the radicle is actually formed from the bedy of the barley is 
too obvious to require any proof, and indeed it is universally ad- 
mitted to be so; and as it is afterwards burnt o! the ki d 
becomes mere waste, every particle of matter ch it um 
takes from the substance of the corn is just so much loss, and h 
this has not been at all adverted to in the enquiry before t! i 
mittee, it does in fact constitute one of the most Importarit | ns 


of the subject, for it actually is the expenditure of the substance of 
the barley on the root, by working it too much out, which is the 
chief cause why malt manufactured under the forcing system of 1 
ing the floors is lighter and less productive than the malt made by the 


Hertfordshire mode, without watering 


THE ACROSPIRE, 


In the malting trade a great diversity of opinion prevails as to how 
far the vegetation of the acrospire should be carried Mhis arises 
from a notion, very ceneral among maltsters, that ju so far as the 
acrospire penetrates th in, it becomes maited, and that the im- 
penetrated part remains unchanged barley. I trust, however, that I 
shall soon shew there is nothing either of truth or nature in this 
notion. The evidence of Messrs. King and Clough sufliciently 
establishes that the best malt is made when the acrespire proceeds 
only two-thirds through the grain, and it is my present purpose to 
are supported by the natural 


prove that their opinion and practice 
reason of the case. 
I have already stated that it is the radicle which first acquires an 


**% 


attraction for the oxygen of the atmosphere, communicating it pro 


gressively to the interior substance of the barley, and forming by its 
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fixation and union with the farina the first saccharine, and that after- 
wards the plumula, or infant stem, requires an attraction for the 
newly-formed saccharine, and by its chemical action is pushed into 
vegetable life. 

In this statement a solutien is given of the question of the acros- 
pire, and the truth really is, that the radicle is the only natural organ 
which malts the barley, or in other words, oxydites the interior sub- 
stance, and forms the whole of the saccharine, while the acrospire is 
simply employed in feeding upon it, and from thence acquiring its 
growth and bulk. 

This obvious, and | trust just and natural distinction in the offices 
which nature assigns to each of those different members of the plant, 
sufficiently explains why the barley may be, and actually is perfectly 
malted by the Hertfordshire method, though the acrospire has pro- 
ceeded only two-thirds through the grain; because in the more slow 
and natural growth of the acrospire, the root has had time to malt 
the interior substance beyond it, and even to the extreme end of the 
corn, whereas in the more unnatural Yorcing of the watering mode, 
the acrospire is driven forward as rapidly, though without having 
any immediate connection with the oxidation; and thus an.accidental 
occurrence has been erroneously mounted up into a cause. It is ma- 
terial to remark, that in brewing, the acrospire is insoluble, and 
always appears so among the spent grains, hence the larger it grows 
the more it contributes to waste. 

(To be continued.) 


SS 


A CONCISE ABSTRACT OF THE BANKRUPT 
LAWS. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 


SURRENDER OF BANKRUPT, &c. 


IF not actually in custody, the bankrupt, in prudence, should at- 
tend the first meeting of the commissioners, to apply for a pro- 
tection. 

The bankrupt, after assignees shall be appointed, shall deliver up 
to them, on oath (to be administered by a master in chancery, or 
justice of the peace) all his books of accounts, papers, and writings 
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not seized by the messenger of the commission, and not before deli- 
vered up, and then in his power, and discover such as are in the 
power of others; and being not in custody, shall at all times attend 
the assignees, on reasonable notice given to him in writing, or left for 
him at his place of abode, in order to assist in making out the account 
of his estate. 

And such bankrupt having. surrendered, shall, at all seasonable 
times, before the expiration of forty-two deys, or further term, be at 
liberty to inspect his papers, in presence of the assignees, or some 
person appointed by them, and to bring with him, for his assistance, 
any persons, not exceeding two at a time, and te make extracts from 
thence, the better to enable him to discover his effects. 

And in order thereto, he shall be free from arrest or imprisonment 
by his creditors, in coming to surrender, and from his surrender, for 
the said forty-two days or further term; provided he was not in cus 
tody at the time of surrender. And if he be arrested for debt, or on 
an escape warrant, coming to surrender, or after surrender within 
the said term; then, on producing the notice under the hands of the 
commissioners or assignees, to the officer who shall arrest him, and 
making it appear to such officer that such notice is signed by them, 
and giving the officer a copy thereof, he shall be immediately dis- 
charged: and if any officer shall in such case detain him, he 
shall forfeit to him, for his own use, five pounds a day, by action of 
debt, with full costs. 

But great inconvenience having arisen from attending bank rupts in 
prison, it is enacted by 49G. 3. c. 121, s. 13, that every bankrupt, 
being in custody at the time of his or her last examination, although 
charged in execution, shall be brought before the commissioners to 
be examined by them, in the same manner as is now practised with 
respect to bankrupts in custody on mesne process; and the gaoler 
shall be fully indemnified by the warrant of the commissioners for 
bringing up such bankrupt. 

And the commissioners may examine him on oath (21 J. c. 19. s. 9.) 
as well by word of mouth, as on interrogatories in writing, touching 
his trade, dealings, estate, and effects; and take down in writing his 
answers to verbal examinations; which he shall sign: and if he shall 
tefuse to answer, or not answer fully, all lawful questions, or refuse 
to sign the same; the commissioners may, by warrant, commit him to 
prison without bail, till he shall submit to them, and full answer make, 
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and sign the same; which warrant shall specify such questions. 5 G. 2. 


c. 30. s. 16, 17. 

And if the gaoler shall suffer him to escape, or to go without the 
walls or doors of the prison, he shall, on conviction by indictment or 
information, forfeit 500/. to the creditors. 

Also, the gaoler shall, on request of any creditor who shall have 
proved his debt, and producing a certificate thereof under the hands 
of the commissioners, produce and shew him to such creditor, on 
pain of one hundred pounds to the creditors, by action of debt. 

And by the said statute it is enaeted, that if he shall not, within 
the said time, surrender himself to the commissioners, and sign such 
surrender, and also submit to be examined from time to time en oath, 
and in all things conform to the statutes concerning bankrupts, and 
also, on his examination fully discover all his estate, and how. dis- 
posed of, except what hath been bona fide disposed of in the way of 
his trade and dealings, and except what hath been laid out in the or- 
dinary expence of his family, and also deliver up to.them all his 
effects, (except the necessary wearing apparel of himself, and wife, 
and children); then, in case of any default and wilful omission in not 
surrendering and submitting to be examined, or in case he shall re- 
move, conceal, or embezzle any part of his estate to the value of 
twenty pounds, or any books of account, or writings relating thereto, 
with intent to defraud his creditors, and be thereof convicted by in- 
dictment or information, he shall be guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy, and his estate shall be divided among his creditors. 

And every person who shall accept any trust, or conceal any estate 
of the bankrupt, and shall not, in forty-two days after issuing the 
commission, and notice thereof in the gazette, discover the same in 
writing to one or more commissioners or assignees, and submit him- 
self to be examined; shall forfeit to the creditors one hundred 


pounds, and double the value of the estate concealed, by action of 


debt, with full costs 


OF SUPERSEDING THE COMMISSION, Xc., 

If a,bankrupt is able to satisfy the demands of his creditors, the 
commission may be superseded. The writ of Supersedas must issue 
under the Great Seal; and when obtained, and each commissioner 
served with a copy, it is as effectual to vacate all proceedings had 

3P2 
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under it, as the commission itself was to authorize the commissioners 
to proceed. 

Petitioning creditor may agree to supersede the commission; but 
the other creditors may renew it, and revoke the supersedas. 

A commission may also be superseded if the party is not found to 
be a trader, or if the commission was not issued in due time, &c. 


POWERS OF COMMISSIONERS AND ASSIGNEES FOR THE DISPOSAL 
OF BANKRUPT’S ESTATES. 

Commissioners may examine the bankrupt’s wife, and every other 
person duly summoned before, or present at their meeting, touching 
the person, trade, dealings, estate, and effects of the bankrupt, and 
any acts of bankruptcy by him committed; and may take down in 
writing the answers to verbal examinations, which the party shall 
sign; and if any of them shail refuse to answer, or not answer fully, 
all lawful questions, or refuse to sign the same, the commissioners 
may, by warrant, commit him to prison without bail, till he shail 
submit to them, and full answer make, and sign the same; in like 
manner as is said before concerning the bankrupt himself. 

Commissioners and others, by warrant under their hends and seals, 
may break open the bankrupt’s houses, doors, trunks, and chests, 
where he or any of his goods are reputed to be, and seize upon and 
order his body and goods as before is said. 


DISPOSAL OF BANKRUPT’S ESTATES, &c. 

The said commissioners shall have power, by their discretions, to 
take such order with the lands of such bankrupt, as well copy or 
customary hold as freehold, which he had in his own right before he 
became a bankrupt, or which ‘he purchased jointly with his wife or 
child to the only use of such bankrupt, or for such use or interest as 
he may lawfully part with; or with any person of trust to any secret 
use of such bankrupt; and also with all his money, goods, chattels, 
wares, merchandizes, and debts; and cause all the same to be search- 
ed and appraised to the best value they may; aud the same to be 
sold by deed indented, and enrolled in a court of record; or other- 
wise otdered for payment of the creditors. 13 El. c.7. s.2. 

And if any lands or goods shall descend or come to the bankrupt 
afterwards, before the debts be fully paid, the same shall be disposed 
of in like manner. 13 El. c.7. s. 11. 

But this shall not extend to lands assured by such person before 
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he becomes bankrupt, provided the assurance he made bona fide, 
and not to his own use only, or of his heirs; and that the party to 
whose use they are assured, be not privy to the fraudulent purpose of 
the bankrupt to deceive his creditors. 

Also the commissioners may, by deed indented, and enrolled at 
Westminster, in six months, sell the bankrupt’s estate in tail, whereof 
no reversion or remainder is in the king or of the king’s gift; which 
sale shall be good against all persons whom the bankrupt, by common 
recovery or otherwise, might cut off. 

Also, if the bankrupt hath conveyed any estate, on condition, or 
power of redemption at a day to come, by payment of money, or 
otherwise ; the commissioners, before the time of the performance of 
such condition, may appoint, under their hands and seals, any person 
to make tender or payment of money or other performance, as fully 
as the bankrupt might have done; and may dispose of the estate re- 
deemed for the use of the creditors, as fully as any other estate of the 
bankrupt. 

Persons purchasing copyhold or customary lands shall pay a fine 
to the lord of the manor, who shall hereupon admit them. 

If the bankrupt shall convey to any of his children, or other per- 
son, any lands or goods, or transfer his debts in other men’s names, 
except the same be conveyed or transferred on marriage of any of his 
children, or for some valuable consideration ; the same may be seized, 
and disposed of. 

And if the bankrupt shall, on his examination, be found fraudu- 
lently to have conveyed his lands, goods, or estate, to the value of 
twenty pounds, to defraud his creditors, and shall not discover the 
same, and (if it lie in his power) deliver the same to the commis- 
sioners ; or if he cannot make it appear to the commissioners, that he 
hath sustained some casual loss whereby he is disabled to pay what 
he oweth; he shall, on conviction upon indictment at the assizes or 
sessions, be set in the pillory in some public,place for two hours, 
and have one of his ears nailed to the pillory, and cut off, 

Also the assignees, with consent of the major part in value of the 
creditors, present at a meeting pursuant to notice to be given in the 
Gazette, may submit disputes relating to the bankrupt’s estate to ar- 
bitration ; and may compound for debts owing to the bankrupt. 

Every person who shall, after the time of surrender, voluntarily 
make discovery to the commissioners or assignees, of any part of the 
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bankrupt’s estate, not before come to the knowledge of the assignees, 
shall have five pounds per cent. and such farther reward as the as- 
signees and the major part of the creditors in value, present at any 
meeting, shal! think iit. 

Where debts carry interest, the same shall be continued down to 
the date of the commission: but note-creditors have no right to 
prove interest upon them, unless it is expressed in the body of the 
notes. Even at law, where notes are for value reccived, and interest 
is not expressed, the jury do not give the plaintiff, in an action 
upon the notes, interest for them, but by way of damagés only; and 
commissioners of bankrupts cannot award damages. 

Assignees shall not be answerable for losses occasioned by their 
own necessary acts; but if an assignee trusts a person with the pay- 
ment of money, who fails, and the money is lost, such assignee shall 
be answerable over to the creditors, unless he consulted the body of 
the creditors in the appointment of such agent. 

An assignee, who is an officer of the court, and an ofticer of the 
commission, shall not be allowed to stop a person’s share in the divi- 
dend on account of his own private debt, which is owing to him from 
that person: he hath his remedy at law, and ought not to intermix 
his own private affairs with the commission, to which he is only a 
trustee. 

The assignees shall keep books of account of all sums and effects 
received; which every creditor, who hath proved his debt, may in 
spect at all seasonable times. 

To prevent expences, no money shall be paid out of the effects 
for eating or drinking of the commissioners, or of any other person, 
nor shall the commissioners have above twenty shillings each for each 
meeting ; nor any schedule be annexed to the deed of assignment: 
commissioners acting contrary hereto, shall be disabled for ever to 
act as such. 

OF ASSIGNEES BECOMING BANKRUPTS. 

From and after the first day of Jan. 1810, in case any commission of 
bankrupt shall issue against any person who is or shall be an assignee of 
the estate and effects of any bankrupt, and who shall, at the time of such 
commission issuing against him, be indebted to the estate of the bank- 
rupt of whose estate and effects he was an assignee, to the amount of 
100/. or upwards in respect of money come to his hands as such assignee, 
and wilfully retained or employed by him for his own benefit, the 
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certificate of conformity which may be obtained by such assignee so 
becoming bankrupt as aforesaid, shall only have the effect of freeing 
the person of such bankrupt from arrest and imprisonment; but the 
future estate and effects of every such person shall remain liable for 
so much of his debt to the estate of the bankrupt of whose estate 
and effects he was an assignee, as shall not be paid by dividends 
under the said commission, together with lawful interest for the 
whole debt, in like manner as if he had not obtained his certificate ; 
the tools of trade, the necessary household goods and furniture, and 
necessary wearing apparel of such bankrupt and his wife and children, 


only excepted. 49 Geo. 3. c.121. s. 6. 


DIVIDENDS, BANKRL PT’S ALLOW ANCE, AND CERTIFICATE, 
Commissioners are not to declare a dividend till a true statement, 


in writing, be made upon oath by the assignees: 


and the commis- 
sioners shall examine such statement, “and shall eaguire for what 
reason any sum appearing to be in the hands of such assignees ought 
to be retained, and thereupor shall declare a dividend on the remain- 
ing sum, specifying in their order the sum so allowed to be retained, 
and the grounds on which they may conceive it proper that the same 
should be retained, and not divided amongst the creditors.” 49 G, 
3. c. 131. 3.5. 

The assignees shall, after four months, and within twelve months 
after issuing the commission, cause at least twenty-one days notice to 
be given in the Gazette of the time and place the commissioners and 
assignees intend to meet to make a dividend; at which time, the cre- 
ditors who have not before proved their debts, may prove them: and 
the assignees shall produce fair accounts, and be sworn to them be- 
fore the commissioners, if *equired by the creditors ; and they shall 
be allowed therein all reasonable expences. And the commissioners 
may then order, under their hands, a distribution (to every creditor a 
portion ratelike, according to the quantity of his debts, 13 El. e¢. 7. 
s. 2.); which order shal! contain the time and place of making it, 
and the total of the debts proved, and of the money in the hands of 
the assignees, and how much in the pound shall be then distributed ; 
one part of which order shall be filed among the proceedings under 
the commission, and each of the assignees shall have a duplicate 
thereof. And the assignees shall take receipts for the same, in a book 


to be kept for that purpose. 5G, 2. c, 30, s, 33. 
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In eighteen months after issuing the commission, the assignees 
shall make a second dividend, and shall cause notice to be inserted 
in the Gazette of the time and place the commissioners intend to 
meet to make a second distribution, and for the creditors, who have 
not proved their debts, to come and prove them: and at such meet- 
ing, the assignees shall produce their account on oath; and what is 
in their hands, shall, by order of the commissioners, be forthwith 
divided. Which second dividend shall be final, unless a suit in law 
or equity be depending, or part of the estate standing out that can- 
not have been disposed of, or that the major part of gthe creditors 
shall not have agreed to be sold, or unless some other or future estate 
of the bankrupt shall come to the assignees; which they shall, as 
soon as may be, convert into money, and in two months distribute 
the same in like manner. 5 G, 2. c. 30. s. 37. 


ALLOWANCE TO BANKRUPT. 

The bankrupt, surrendering and conforming, shall be allowed 
51. per cent. if, after such allowance, the neat produce of his estate 
will pay 10s. in the pound; so as the said 5/. per cent. amount not to 
above 2007. 

And if the neat produce of his estate will pay 12s. 6d. in the 
pound, he shall be allowed 7/. 10s. per cent. so as it amount not to 
above 2501. 

And if it will pay 15s. in the pound, he shall be allowed 10/. per 
cent. so as it exceed not 300/. 

If the neat produce will not pay 10s. in the pound, the bankrupt 
shall be allowed so much as the assignees and commissioners shall 
think fit, not exceeding 3/. per cent. 

But the same shall not be paid to the bankrupt till a final dividend 
shall be made; because, until that time, creditors may still come in 


to prove their debts, 


CERTIFICATE. 

The signature and consent of three parts in five in number and 
value of the creditors of the bankrupt, to the allowance of his cer- 
tificate and discharge, shall be sufficient to authorize all acts for his 
benefit. 

But every security given to the use of any creditor, to induce him 
to sign such allowance or certificate, shall be void. 
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Moreover, no bankrupt shall be entitled to such allowance, who 
hath upon marriage of any child given above 100/. unless he prove 
by his books, or upon his oath, that he had remaining at the time 
sufficient to pay his debts; or who hath lost in one day the value 
of five pounds, or in the whole the value of one hundred pounds in 
twelve months next before his becoming bankrupt, at cards, dice, 
tables, tennis, bowls, billiards, shovel-board, cock-fighting, horse 
races, dog-matches, foot-races, or other pastime or game, or in bear- 
ing a part in the stakes, or by betting; or hath, within one year be- 
fore he became a bankrupt, lost one hundred pounds by contracts 
for the stock of any company, or public funds, where the contract 
was not to be performed within a week, or where the stock was not 
actually transferred. 

The bankrupt, after allowance of the certificate, shall attend, on 
notice in writing from the assignees, to settle accounts, and shall 
have two shillings and sixpence a day allowed for attendance; and if 
he shall neglect or refuse, he shall, on oath made by the assignees 
before the commissioners, be apprehended and committed to close 
gaol, by warrant of the said commissioners, till he conform. 

All bills of fees or disbursements demanded by any solicitor, clerk, 
or attorney, shall be settled and certified by a master in chancery, 
who shall have for the same twenty shillings, 

Bankrupt dying before distribution, shall not hinder the distri- 
bution. 

And if the certificate be allowed in the lifetime of the bankrupt, 
it is good, though it be not confirmed by the lord chancellor till after 
his death: for the operative force of it arises from the consent of 
the creditors; and when confirmed, it hath its effects from the be- 
ginning, 

And the allowance to the bankrupt, being a vested interest, shall 


go to his executor. 


BANKRUPT’S DISCHARGE ; 
Explaining how far, and in what Cases, he remajns liable to the 
Payment of former Debts. 

By 46G.3. c. 135. s. 4. all persons against whom any commission 
of bankrupt shall hereafter issue, and who shall be duly found bank~ 
rupt under the same, shall, upon obtaining his, her, or their certifi- 
cate, be discharged of and from all debts by this act made proveable 
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under such commission, and shall have the benefit of the several sta- 
tutes now in force. 

And by 5G. 2. c. 30. s. 7. if a bankrupt shall be arrested or pro- 
secuted for any debt due before that time, he shall be discharged on 
common bail, and may plead in general, that the cause of action did 
accrue before he became bankrupt, and may give this act, and the 
special matter in evidence ; and the certificate of his conforming, and 
allowance thereof, shall be sufficient evidence of the trading, bank- 
ruptcy, commission, and other proceedings precedent to the obtain- 
ing the certificate ; and a verdict shall pass for the defendant, unless 
the plaintiff can prove that the certificate was obtained fraudulently, 
or can make appear a concealment by the bankrupt to the value of 
ten pounds, and if the plaintiff is cast, the defendant shall have 
full costs. 

If the bankrupt shall be taken in execution, or detained in prison, 
for debt owing before his bankruptcy, by reason that judgment was 
obtained before the certificate was allowed and centirmed ; any judge 
of the court, on producing his certificate, may order him to be dis- 
charged without fee. 

But the bankrupt’s discharge, and allowance of his certificate, 
will not preclude the creditors from proceeding against his 
sureties. 

The commissioners shall, on lawful request of the bankrupt, de- 
clare how they have bestowed his lands and goods, and pay to him 
the overplus, if any there be. 

Though the bankrupt’s cewificate extinguishes all those debts which 
might have been proved under the commission, yet, as he continues 
under a moral obligation to pay them if he should ever have it in his 
power, he may make himself again liable at law by a new promise. 
1 Atk. 67.—Therefore, where one Fenton, purchased linen of True- 
man, and gave him his promissory note of land for the amount, but 
became bankrupt before it became due; and after the bankruptcy 
gave Trueman another note of hand for the amount, in lieu of the 
former one; upon which second note of hand, Trueman, not having 
proved the first note under the commission, sued him subsequent to 
the obtaining his certificate; it was held, that the certificate was no 
bar to this demand, Cowp. 549.—So also, in an action on a bond, 
where it was stated the bankrupt had paid interest on the bond after 

he had obtained his certificate; Lord Mansfield said, there was no 
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question but that payment of the interest by the bankrupt wes an ad- 
mission by him that the principal sum was then due, and that he 
was liable as on a new contract.—So also, a bond and warrant of 
attorney to confess a judgmént given by a bankrupt after his bank- 
ruptcy for a debt, contracted before, is not barred by his certificate, 
though given in prison, and for the purpose of obtaining his liberty ; 
for the court held, that it was to be considered in the light of a 
new debt arising upon a new consideration, viz. to procure the de- 
fendant’s liberty, by which the old debt became extinguished, and is 
the same as if a new promise had been given for the same debt upon 


the same consideration. 


SECOND BANKRUPTCY. 


If any commission of bankruptcy shall hereafter issue against any 
person who shall have been discharged by this act, or shall have 
compounded with his creditors, or delivered to them his estate, and 
been released by them, or been discharged by an act of insolvency, 
then the body only of such person conforming shall be free from 
arrest and imprisonment; but his future estate shall remain liable to 
his creditors (his tools of trade, necessary household goods and fur- 
niture, and necessary wearing apparel of himself and wife and chil- 
dren only excepted), unless the estate of such person shall produce, 
clear of all charges, fifteen shillings in the pound. 5G. 2. c. 30. s. 9. 





ON GAMING. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Mr. EpiTor, 


Iam induced to send you the following description of the effects of 
a vice, which has, at various times, been productive of the most 
baneful ¢onsequences in society; which has not only ruined the 
estates and destroyed the comforts of numerous respectable families, 
but often led to the most dreadful events, and occasioned the perdi- 
tion of body and soul to all eternity. The novelist has often drawn 
the pen to describe its fatal tendency and its awful catastrophe; and 
the! moralist has frequently considered it as a duty of society to warn 
his fellow-creatures against so pernicious a habit. The subject, I 
302 
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think, needs no apology for introduction into your miscellany. 1 do 
not pretend to consider it as original; avowedly it is not so. It 
may, nevertheless, be highly important; and if, by admitting it into 
your useful pages, though apparently at first view, they have another 
complexion, you or I shall become instruments of preventing one 
such fatal miscarriage, we shall have the grateful approbation of our 
own minds, and the thanks of the community for our benevolent in- 
tentions. As these will be our abundant reward, we shall not be soli- 


citous, on such an occasion, for any other, 
J. M. 





“ Felix quem faciunt aliena perwula cautum.?—anon. 


«‘ Happy are they who can learn prudence from the misfortunes of others.’’ 





GAMING is the art of creating causes for anxiety and misery, or a 
studious application how to attain poverty and disgrace; like all 
speculations raised on the misfortunes and distresses of our fellow 
creatures, the same circumstance that effects the object, defeats the 
enjoyment. As with a possession without a title, the uncertain 
owner presently becomes ousted by others who have, perhaps, no 
better claims than himself, so the gambler is constantly removed from 
advantages to adversities. 

The man made rich by gambling is hated by the whole order 
of playmen, who, most of them, lead a wretched and precarious 
life. 

The gambler, from attention and habit, appears unruffled and cool 
amidst all his chances, superior to the vicissitudes of the gaming 
table, claiming, in his line, the distinguished character of juvenile. 

“ An equal temper in his mind he found, 
“ When fortune flatter’d him, and when she frown’d.” 


One of these gamblers, after having lost a considerable sum, main- 
tained the same enviable sang froid as before ; he was viewed by one 
of the visitors with admiration. “‘ Sir,” said the stranger, “I am 
astonished: where is the agony, which, after a loss, I have seen 
pictured in the faces of so many at this table?” “ Sir,” replied the 
gambler, unbuttoning his waistcoat, and laying his hand on his heart, 
“it is here.” 

It is generally considered that the gambler is of a profession that 
rises out of the situation of a gentleman ruined by play, and it is. 
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sometimes a fact that the fool becomes a rogue ; they are however 
more generally found to have been needy and desperate adventurers, ° 
sham barons, and chevaliers from the continent; or travelled officers, 
who, having been a disgrace to the army, have been disgraced, 

Tricheur is an accomplished gambler, has an agreeable person, an 
elegant deportment, travelled manners, and some education. Tri- 
cheur has the art of displaying attentions, and knows very well how 
pour deployer tor his victims, Whenever Tricheur sees a stranger 
approach, he begins the usual fascinations of politeness, condescension, 
and offers of friendship; Tricheur has the art of appearing to yield 
to your pretensions, and thus, imperceptibly, establishes his own. 

Tricheur has a wife, or at any rate a lady so denominated ; for 
having been married abroad, no copy of a register from St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, or St. James’s, Westminster, could be reasonably 
expected. The lady, who is a German, has a fine figure, is haughty 
and condscending by turns, and her fascinations are of the most 
dangerous description, The sumptuous suites of apartments, the 
residence of Captain Tricheur, are thrown open about seven o’clock 
in the evening, to a dinner party of English and Foreign nobility ; 
and the lady, arrayed in thin drapery, throws out the rich allure- 
ments of her person, to aid the wine in her studied intoxication of 
her splendid guests, who are too ready to give up the safe and benign 
influences of good morals, for the deceitful enchantments of this ac- 
complished sorceress. It is thus that gentlemen of rank and fashion 
submit to pass their hours with an adventurer and an adrenturiere, 
for both of whom they have an utter contempt, but who, as they take 
more pains than others, to please and to flatter, the entertainment is 
sure to be more acceptable. 

In the evening a little play begins, and then it is that Captain 
Tricheur displays new capabilities, and his fingers, eyes, and tongue 
are all engaged in the mystery, while his accomplice and partner 
watches the action of the last organ with the greatest fidelity, and 
instantly decides what suit he is to lead, by its place, in the deft 
corner, in the right corner, in the middle, or in its proper situation, 
in the captain’s mouth. The pack once in the hands of Tricheur, he 
knows every card, and deals out good and bad luck with more 
certainty than ever did the famous Mr. Williams of Store-street. 

If the expert Tricheur meets with a stranger who has money, the 
first question which be asks him is, how long he has been in the habé 
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of play; and if he answers six or seven years, Tricheur retires from 
further communication, he believes him to be what gamblers call en-” 
lightened, and gives him up as a bad subject; but if the stranger 
happens to answer that he has played only a short time, Tricheur 
pounces on his prey, loads him with civilities, condescends to ask 
him to his table, attracts him to the vortex of his drawing room, and 
makes him drunk with wine, with temptation, with the promises of 
good luck, and with the apprehensions of bad, and at length strips 
and discards him as useless to his interests. It is now that Tricheur 
flourishes for a time, that he appears in mew suits, and renewed spirits, 
and goes about arrogant, and triumphant; but though this modern 
Cain succeeds in the virtual death of a brether, like Cain also he 
bears the mark about him; every body knows the Gambler: he may 
impose with success for a time, but at length all society take the 
alarm, the hve and cry is raised, and the cheat walks the town 
branded in the forehead, the object of contempt and scorn. The 
following true story from the French, will shew the dreadful alterna- 
tive which may await the woman who indulges a passion for play. 

About the end of the eighteenth century, six of the most fashion- 
able people of France, who had met together at a party, were engaged 
at cards. A pretty female gamester, with a chaplet of flowers in her 
hair, was seated by the side of a baroness, who was replying to a mar- 
quis, at the instant that a beautiful marchioness standing near the 
count looked on with an air of complacency. The President, holding 
his cards with as much gravity as if they were the papers belonging to 
a law-suit, endeavoured to read the event of the game in the eyes of 
the players; as for the count, his attention was so taken off his 
cards by the marchioness, that he scarcely knew what suit he had in 
his own hand. 

“ What do you think of the game,” said the countess to the 
marquis. 

“ I will go your halves, if you will; I think you are sure of it.” 

** Why do you uot play, my lady ?” 

“ ‘Yon know what sort of a man my husband is !” 

“* T know that he is a little avaricious, but he might be managed.” 

“ I am with the president.” 

** But he always losés. See how the countess looks at him, she is 
going to cheat him, or play him some trick of which he is not aware. 
We must place the president -with the baroness, that the marquis may 
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take the countess, and I will have you.” For want of knowing each 
ther, the party was made very injudiciously. 

“« Wherever we play, we will go halves. I will propose this plan; 
our little society will prosper if we were better matched.” 

The marchioness smiled. 

When the game was finished, the count proposed the change, and 
explained his motives; the matter was discussed, and the parties 
looked at each other. The baroness was handsome, and she smiled 
at the president most graciously. The countess had an arch look, 
which added to her attractions ! and charmed the marquis. And the 
beautiful marchioness and the count were already agreed. . The party 
rose in an instant, and the ladies each presented her hand, which was 
kissed, and received by the gentlemen. The phalanx thus composed, 
they separated to go to other engagements, 

The association was not fortunate. The countess always won: 
the baroness lost and won alternately; but the beautiful marchioness 
was perpetually unlucky. She had really an amiable disposition, 
was not without principles, and cheating never entered her head ; but 
she was extravagantly fond of play. Yet it was but the passion of a 
day, a momentaneous inclination, occasioned by being surrounded by 
dangerous people ; and her principles were only lulled asleep. 

It wanted, however; a striking example to awaken them. 

She often played at a house in the Place-des-Victoires: she lost 
there continually : the eompany even enjoyed her distress, and liked 
to see her lose. The count, although he was rich, could not stand 
such repeated losses, and became weary of the engagement. “ I will 
leave off play,” said the marchioness: and she kept her word. 

3ut one evening, being at this house in the Place-des-Victoires, 
and looking on while others played, she shewed so much eagerness 
and interest in the game, that a man, not very rich, but who had the 
art of confining his expenditure, and who sometimes encreased his 
income by selling a degree of interest which rd had obtained some 

how or other, watched her attentively for some time, and said to her, 
“ you long to play, marchioness; I have. a presentiment that you 
would win; here is something to form your party,” (adroitly sliding 
into her hand twenty-five louis) “ I will go your halves, lose or 
win.” 

Without waiting her answer, he went to another table, where two 
of the party had left play. The marchioness began, aud, wonderful 
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to relate, she won double the sum lent her, which she repaid, and 
went home delighted with her success. 

The following day she did not fail to be at the same place. She 
there found Chenefort, the man who had lent her the money the 
evening before. She was glad to see him. This man, nevertheless, 
had a mean and awkward appearance and manners: she did not know 
who ke was, but it was easy to be seen that he was a man enriched 
by some low employ; however, she was flattered by his attention, in- 
fluenced as she was by her passion for play! 

The marchioness won but little this evening; however, she did 
win: her lack seemed to be changed ; she became sanguine, and flat- 
tered herself she should generally be fortunate. 

At the end of a week, however, she experienced a sad reverse. At 
first she won, and played higher; at length she lost five hundred louis ; 
it was more than she could command. 

Chenefort.was behind her chair, and supplied her card purse. 
«« That I may not appear to be your admirer,” said he, in a whisper, 
“« you must pretend to give me your diamonds and jewels, in a man- 
ner which may be observed: your honour* must be preserved ; and, 
above all; keep up your courage—you lose nothing.” 

This treacherous language rather calmed the mind of the wretched 
marchioness. 

When the party broke up, he presented her his hand: and as 
where he lived was not known, he conducted her to his house, The 
marchioness’s carriage stopped before Chenefort’s door. 

** Lovely marchioness,” said he, “ all the loss is mine; I will re- 
turn you your jewels and diamonds, but on one condition.” He pro- 
posed the hateful terms : 

The eyes of the marchioness were at length opened to all the 
horrors of her situation. She used every possible means to soften the 
inflexible monster. To whom could she apply? She could not con- 
fide in any but friends, whose embarrassments were nearly as great 
as her own. Her situation was dreadful; at length, after spending 
the remainder of the evening in entreaty, she determined to return 











* What a villanous prostitution of a word, which ought to be deemed sacred by 
all! The sequel will discover how infamously the most abandoned wretches can 
assume a cloak of friendship, and pretend to the finest feelings of human nature, 
hen the most diabolica} stratagems are occupying their infernal hearts. 
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home, leaving the jewels in the hands of Chenefort; but that accom. 
plished villain gave her to understand that she was not the mistress 
of her choice in that particular, The marchioness, irritated almost 
to madness, hastily opened a window, and called to her servants; 
but her footmen and the coachman were all asleep in the carriage, 
Chenefort drew her from the window, and led her into a boudoir, 
whither she suffered herself to be conducted, thinking he was leading 
her to her coach ; Chenefort then declared that her jewels and honour 
were both at stake; for he was determined to keep her there till her 
husband came thither to seek her, and then that she might compel 
him to return her diamonds without security. 

The marchioness became desperate! she was distracted: the 
monster exulted secretly in her agony; he pressed the alternative, 
and, so situated, the marchioness yielded. 

The marchioness did not quit Chenefort’s house till eight o’clock 
in the morning; it was broad day; a woman servant led her to the 
carriage, and, in despair, she reached her home. She n6 longer went 
abroad ; she was never afterwards seen in public. 

Her sorrow, which was at first so violent as to impair her health, 
began to grow calmer by slow degrees; when a disgraceful oceur- 
rence happened to the monster Chenefort, which made him amenable 
to the laws. 

The afflicted marchioness was overwhelmed with shame and confu- 
sion, which was cruelly encreased by a letter from the miscreant, in 
which he said, “ that the remembrance of the night he had passed 
with her, would place him above infamy.” ‘This blow was terrible! 
The marchioness, for a length of time, passed a languid wretched 
existence; her youthful days were spent in tears, and in absolute 
solitude, disturbed only by the reproaches of a husband made cruel 
and indifferent by the suggestions of rumour. 

So passed the wretched days of the beautiful marchioness ; her friend, 
the countess, is no longer admitted info the houses of her former 
friends. The baroness has married the president, who uses her ill, 
and thus ends the history of the female gamesters, a 

By way conclusion, we may observe, that gamblers, among men, 


are always contemptible ; but the female*gambler is a MONSTER. 
T. W, 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


NEW INVENTED BALLOON, 


From Berlin we learn, that M. Claudius has publicly advertised, 
that after several years labour he has succeeded in the construction 
of a machine upon an entire new principle, so as to enable him with 
a considerable weight to rise and descend at pleasure for a certain 
height into the air ; and that on the 27th March last, at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, he made the experiment before a large concourse of 
people, amongst whom wére seven personages of the highest distinction. 
In thirty seconds he rose to the height of fourteen feet, with a weight 
attached of thirty-three pounds, and that he descended in the period 
of twenty-five seconds, with a force equivalent to twenty-two pounds, 
After M. Claudius has received permission from the minister of the 
interior, he proposes, when the weather is favourable, to make an 
aerial voyage with his new machine. 
Journal de Commerce, 18th April. 


NEW THEORY OF THE CAUSE OF THE EBBING AND FLOWING 
OF THE TIDES. 


The following extract from a recent work by Firmin Didot, lately 
appeared in the French Commercial Journal :— 

“* We know,” says the French author, “ that the earth is nearly 
nine thousand leagues in circumference, and that it completes its re- 
volution once in twenty-four hours; this rapid movement must ne- 
cessarily meet with considerable resistance from the atmosphere, for 
if we attach some down or feather to a ball, and turn it round, we 
shall observe the said down or feathers move in a contrary direction 
to that of the ball or the body to which it is fastened; from which it 
may be inferred, that the globe or earth, continually turning, the 
fixed fluid or the sea will move in contrary direction to the earth, as 
well from its resistance to the air, as by its centrifugal force; so that 
the earth turning from west to east, the water will flow towards 
the west, and under the equator, where the movement is the most 
rapid and the greatest height, will by adhesion attract from the 
shallows and shoges the water which coveys them, which forms 
the flux. 
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«« At length these waters, from their bulk, becoming more heavy, 
and ceasing to be in equilibriuin with the force that had risen them, 
flow back again to the places from whence they came, forming the 
reflux.” 

FLATTING MILLS FOR COPPER AND ZINC. 

From a recent report made to the Society of Arts and Manufac- 
tures at Paris, it appears there has been lately established at Fro- 
melennes, flatting mills, upon the most extensive scale, and that the 
manufactures from thence equal in quality any derived from Great 
Britain, and that the director of these works is a person who for a 
number of years had the sole management of the Temple Mills in 
Berkshire !! 


Journal de Commerce. 
RR 


HISTORY OF HELGOLAND. 
(Continued from page 385.) 


THE uatives arc for the most part broad-shouldered, bony, and 
seldom fat. Accustomed from infancy to the hardships of the sea, 
they are capable of bearing hunger and thirst, wet, cold and heat to 
a great degree. It often happens that, after being drenched to the 
skin by the breakers on leaving the island, they are tossed about on 
the sea for four and twenty hours in the most inclement weather, in 
their open boats, in which they have no fire, without any protection 
from the weather, or other sustenance than a piece of salt fish or dry 
bread, which they always take with them. With all this they are very 
healthy, and there are no complaints among them which can be attri- 
buted to their mode of living or profession. Many of them arrive to 
a great age, though all bave very early in life the appearance of it, 
and men eight and twenty to thirty years of age would easily be 
taken for forty by a stranger. The most prevailing colour of the 
hair is brown, the eyes are generally the same colour or blue. The 
children are well formed, and it would be difficult to find in any place 
a proportionate number of fine, stout, active, healthy boys. As soon, 
however, as they go to sea, the keenness of the air and burning sun 
destroy the complexion and alter the features, whilst the dangers and 
hardships they have to encounter, and the sameness of their mode of 
life, diminish their former animation, and give them that gravity 
3R2 
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and sedateness of countenance, which we always observe in those who 
have been for some time at sea. Notwithstanding the dangers of 
their profession, which shew themselves in so many shapes, they are 
particularly partial to it, and look down with a sort of contempt ‘on 
those who earn their bread on land, and therefore they do not like to 
bring up their children to any handicraft, unless they are too delicate 
to bear the sea. 

Active and patient as they are at sea, they are just as indolent on 
shore. If we except the care of their boats and tackle, they give 
themselves no trouble about any thing, but leave to their wives the 
labour of the field, as well as all domestic business. Their very gait 
is sluggish and lazy. When they have thrown their nets and fishing- 
tackle from the boats on the beach, the women must drag them up 
the steps, put all in order again, provide fresh bait, and arrange every 
thing for the next voyage. They must attend to the business of the 
house, dig the ground, and not only sow the grain, but must reap, 
carry and thresh it, and afterwards grind it in handmills. A Helgo- 
lander would think himself disgraced by digging, and would rather 
fast four-and-twenty hours than earn a day’s wages with a spade. 
They think it quite sufficient for them to wait their time for going 
to sea, and under the pretext of keeping a look out for ships, pass 
away days and weeks in the most complete indolence, if the weather 
permits, and it should not be the season for fishing. 

In the same proportion their resolution and courage seem to for- 
sake them, the moment they quit their element, the water; for, in 
any cases of danger on shere, they are timid and pusillanimous, A 
man who had been many times in the most imminent danger of his 
life, and had been saved by his presence of mind, resolution, or good 
Juck, was once heard to say: “ Well! I never was afraid on the 
water, let things be as bad as they would; but how a man can pos- 
sibly face a drawn sword is to me inconceivable.” On shore they 
are always in fear of being robbed or murdered, and often shew it in 
the most ridiculous manner. Two pilots on their return from Bre- 
men (where they had carried in a ship) to Cuxhaven, being arrived 
about midnight close to Bremerlee, met a man who called to them to 
tell him his way. The fear of being murdered, which constantly ac- 
companies them, made them take the man for a robber, and off they 
ran hollowing murder as loud as they could. Arrived at the first 
street, they thought he might be behind the corner, which they durst 
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not pass until they had once more cried murder, when they got safe, 
but in the greatest agony, to the inn. This story was told by one 
of the party. 

After all, they are good-tempered, honest, hospitable, sociable and 
compassionate ; in the last, however, only where their interest is not 
concerned. For, benevolent as they are to their own poor, or such 
sea-faring people as have lost their all, they are extremely exorbitant 
in their demands on those who must purchase their assistance to avert 
misfortunes ; and the common mistaken notion that the greater the 
average the better for the captain and owners, as the underwriters 
must pay all, serves as an excuse for them, as well as many others. 
Although they never get the whole amount agreed upon, the sum 
being generally reduced by the decision of arbitrators, they think it 
an advantage to make the bargain for the greatest possible sum. 

Ambition is a leading feature in their character, and he who will 
be liberal with the title of Sir, to them, make them sit down to table 
with him, or hand them a fine long pipe to smoke out of, may easily 
gain his ends. Those who have any business to transact with them 
at Hamburgh, Gluckstadt, or Cuxhaven, know uncommonly well 
how to take advantage of this weakness. In other respects they are 
very suspicious of strangers, and in some degree of each other. 
This suspicion which is natural to them is probably the cause of 
their reluctance to allow a stranger to land who wishes to see 
the island. 

They appear much more peaceably inclined than quarrelsome, and 
there are fewer disputes amongst them than one might expect, when 
we consider that their pursuits are the same; but when they do 
quarrel they are very warm. They have an excellent method of 
preventing or deciding a dispute, which is by casting lots, which they 
always appeal to in any case of doubt. The men throw their pilot 
badges (a round piece of brass, with the number upon it, which they 
always carry by them) into a hat; one of them is drawn out, and the 
cause given to him to whom it belongs. The women throw their 
handkerchief, a key or stone into their apron and let chance decide 
it. They have great faith in this mode of decision, which they say is 
honourable and can wrong no one ; but should they be unsuccessful 
for any continuance, they lay all the blame on the badge which they 
think is good for nothing, and so purchase another. 
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Generally speaking, there is much superstition amongst them, and 
they are in great fear of witchcrafi, hobgoblins, and such nonsense. 

There still exists on the island a great deal of purity and simpli- 
city of manners, Divorces are unknown to them, and instances of 
illegitimate births happen very rarely. Capital crimes were never 
heard of,- if we except a single instance, where a non-commissioned 
otficet of the garrison, a crafty villain, persuaded two young men to 
_ take part in a theft. They have no pillory nor other place of con- 
finement than the guard-house. The sense of shame is stronger with 
the Helgolander than the fear of pusishment; a young mau, about 
eighteen years of age, disguised himself, and with 2 mask on his face 
walked about in the evening, and so alarmed a woman who wes with 
child, that the most dangerous consequeaces were apprehended ; for 
which he was sentenced to stand at noon in the s+me dress near the 
steps: ‘The suame of this exhibition bad such an efiect on his mind, 
that feeling the disgrace would be indelibie, he left the isiand as soon 
as the punishment was over, and has never since returned. 

Theft and robbery are unkown here. When the Helgolander 
leaves his house, he locks the door but always leaves the key in it, 
and there are no instances of apy thing being taren away; and 
when a boat returns from the opposiie shore with fifty different 
things, which have been ordered by it, the boatiman leave; the whole 
on the beach, and gives himself no further trouble about them: 
every one *fetches his own things—no complaints are heard, and 
should any thing be taken away by mistake, it is soon returned to 
the right owner. The nature of their establishment necessarily re- 
quires the strictest honour and good faith; for, as their business is 
carried on in companies, it becomes necessary that every individual 
should render an exact account of all that he has received whether it 
be much or littie, or whether it be earned on account of his private or 
the general concern. Any one whose honesty is at all doubted, is 
rendered unfit to be a member of the company, and thus deprives 
himself of the means of a comfortable subsistence. 

The favourite beverage of the male sex is Husum beer, that of 
the female, tea. In many families, the former has entirely given way 
to the latter. Whether the constitutions of the present generation 
may suffer by the change, time will shew; but it is certain, that the 
warm beer of their ancestors which they took early in the morning 
before they went to sea, or on their return at night, dripping, and 
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almost benumbed with cold, must be much more nourishing and 
wholesome than the coarse tea they drink without milk. Formerly 
every house brewed its own beer, but since tea is come so much into 
use, they have given over brewing it. In some houses they now. 
drink tea four or five times a day, and three times is very’ common ; 
in the morning, at noon, and in the evening—the latter with the ad- 


dition of bread and butter, serves in lieu of supper. Besides this, - 


their principal daily food consists of fish, in a fresh, salted or dried 
state, which they eat with potatoes, mustard and butter. They are 
never tired of this dish, and collect in summer a plentiful hoard for 
their winter’s consumption. They are likewise very fond of pancakes, 
puddings, and such dishes as are composed of flour and eggs, but 
very seldom eat meat. As a proof of their partiality for fish, a Hel- 
golander of respectability, once observing that Cuxhaven was a place 
he should like to live at, added, “ but they must fare very poorly 
there—every day meat.” On Sundays or other solemn occasions, 
they have a dinner peculiar to themselves, which they call ahmbolk. 
This is a thick cake made of wheat floor, butter, eggs and milk, with 
currants, plumbs and spice, which are stirred together in a pan and 
then sent to the bakehouse. In the inside of this they sometimes 
put a gull or some other sea-bird. This is not an economical dish 
when well made, but is convenient, as it allows the mistress of the 
house to attend divine service, and when that is over, the family find 
their dinner ready for them. 

The women are not handsome, but are far from being ugly, and 
most of them have good figures, although they are entirely left to 
nature, and never wear stays. There has been for a long time_back, 
only one instance of deformity from infancy, which is to be wofdered 
at, as the children are obliged to carry loads up and down the steps, 
apparently much above their power. From their constantly ascend- 


ing and descending the steps under heavy burthens, their feet be- « 


come very broad and turned inwards. They are, in general, strong 
and healthy, but are very subject to colds, which they get from going 
the whole week with their heacs warmly wrapped up, and wearing on 
Sundays only a thin ornamental cap; and likewise from constantly 
using foot-stoves. The last is probably with them a necessary evil, 
as fuel is here too expensive to allow them to: heat their rooms 
thoroughly. Tiey commonly arrive at a greater age than the men. 

They are of a lively disposition, uncommonly sociable and chatty, 
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ambitious and fond of governing. Of works of hand, such as sew- 
ing, spinning, &c. &c. they know little; for as their principal occu- 
pation is connected with the fishery, and of course carried on out of 
doors, where they can joke and chat together; they feel little or no 
inclination for the solitary employments of the house. There are, 
however, some exceptions, and women may be found who not only 
sew and knit what is wanted for their own family, but even for hire. 
Their greatest happiness consists in often standing god-mother and 
feasting—the former on account of the honour, and the latter for the 
sake of society. They are very neat and clean in their houses, more 
so than in the generality of small towns and villages. It requires, 
however, great care and attention, their houses being so small, and 
the family living all in one room, in which, in winter time, they are 
obliged to go through the dirty operation of making cordage for the 
fishing lines. The walls are generally covered with squares of blue 
and white earthenware called clinkers, which has a clean and lively 
appearance, and round the room is a row of dishes and plates of 
delf. This is the principal part of the furniture, and the bed is the 
greatest ornament of the house. The bedstead is in a cavity in the 
wall with curtains before it, but which are always undrawn to shew 


it off to advantage. 
I 
RISKS ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE 
SIR, 


I am of opinion it would be little short of impertinent intrusion, to 
attempt to engage your attention, by retracing the steps so repeatedly 
trodden by interested persons, who take up their pen with no other 
design than to answer their own sinister purposes, and when I assure 
you this is not my motive, permit me to add that if it had been, I 
certainly shouid not have found sufficient fortitude to thus impose 
myself on your notice, well aware, Sir, your penetration would have 
‘detected the stratagem, and that your public spirit could never have 
suffered you to lend your extensive influence to those who, while they 
would appear to caution against an impending danger, are only 
anxious to overthrow the plans, counteract the exertions, or lessen the 
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success attendant on that well-directed energy and perseverance 
which they stand in so much dread of. Britons have long been 
distinguished for enterprizing effort and indefatigable ardour, which, 
though qualities highly indeed to be prized, and exceedingly to be 
admired when directed to the execution of any noble achievement, 
may perhaps sometimes prompt to impolitic proceedings. Without 
noticing what is fresh in the recollection of every one, the disastrous 
issue of muny of the adventures of recent date, which it would seem 
were entered upon with as much zeal and fervor as their anticipated suc- 
cess was ardent, not to say extravagant, I would confine myself to 
what would appear the favourite spot for speculation at the present 
moment, at least one much in vogue, I mean the Cape of Good 
Hope, one which, while it holds out the flattering prospect of great 
advantage with as many allurements as any of the preceding, unfor- 
tunately is surrounded at the same time with an equal number of 
complicated snares ; but not to engross, Sir, too much of your time, 
will only just beg leave to remark, that the ideas in general circula- 
tion, and which (strange to say) seem to have found currency even 
among those whom it might have been supposed would have been 
in possession of the real state of trade in that quarter, is exceedingly 
erroneous ; and I feel no hesitation in saying, will prove most ruinous, 
so much so, that should shipments be made to the extent they have 
been, I am distressed to reflect what must be the inevitable conse- 
quences to many, for it is an incontestable fact, that British manu- 
factures of almost all descriptions have been selling at a price which 
would eventually insure the downfall of any of the most respectable 
establishments if pursued in; must also just glance at another very 
serious difficulty, how the return for shipments are to be made, a 
circumstance which at all times has been attended with some 
trouble, owing to the sterility of the country, but which must be 
now materially augmented, owing to the decrease of the amount of 
the bills required to be drawn (induced by our late acquirements inh 
the Indian seas) while the demand in proportion increases, this, to- 
gether with the impracticability of making a return to a large amount 
in any other way, has increased the current premium on bills from 
20 or 22 to 40 per cent. and has maintained it there for a consider- 
able time, without disclosing any prospect from which to argue more 
favourably for the future. Powerfully impressed with that anxiety 
for the welfare of my fellow countrymen, with which every true 
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patriot is inspired, and it being impossible to view with indifference 
the great loss and distress which most assuredly must accrue to 
those who, without the means of sufficient information on the subject, 
venture to risk their property, where they may never hope to see 
but a small part of it returned to them, and that of necessity at a 
distant date. 

I have been induced to address to you, Mr. Editor, these few 
remarks, trusting that, should you think them likely to have a ten- 
dency to attain the end in aim, you wil! please to find a corner for them 
jn your very useful commercial publication: apologizing for having 
been imperceptibly led on by the natural interest of the subject to a 
greater length than intended, 

I remain, Sir, 
Very respectfully, your's &c. 

Hackney, May 25, 1311. ADMONITOR. 


A 
ON MOUNT’S BAY HARBOUR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


if HAVE just heard that a bill is now pending in Parliament for 
making a harbour jn Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall, and that all ships 
passing and repessing will be made to contribute to it, on the prin- 
ciple that it will afford them a refuge in case of storm. I really 
think this ought to be made public, and on which account I beg leave 
to trouble your journal to assist in its publicity, as it seems to me 
that it may be a very material injury to Swansea, Lougher, and other 
ports. 

Both Falmouth en the south, and Portreath on the north of the 
coast of Cornwall, open into the mining district of that county. 
Tram roads are making from Portreath, and it is from this last port 
{which will not be subject to any payment to the projected harbour) 
that persons opening a large colliery at Neath, and having a very con- 
trouling influence at Portreath, expect to supply the mining district 
ef Cornwall. The independent Swansea, Lougher, and Llanelly 
eolliers, ought therefore not to allow of such a bill passing without 
potice, as it may only add to the iajury already sustained by the 
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Newport exemption, and the duty payable to the Bristol Wet Docks, 
which is chargeable upon all going from Swansea, Lougher, &c. but 
not upon those trading from Newport. 

Your insertion will oblige, 

Sir, 
A SWANSEA TRADER. 
Vay 2, 1811. 
Ee 


ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


SIR, 
In your highly useful and entertaining Magazine, I have perased a 
letter from a Lancastrian, (page 380, vol. vi.) desirous of courting a 
few observations on that well known topic, ‘“‘ The Slave Trade.” 1 
need not attempt to go minutely into the general tenor of your cor- 
respondent’s epistle, his wish chiefly inclining towards an acquaintance 
with the projected system of supplying our colonies with negroes. 
This topic itself may be considered of the most trifling importance to 
the majority of your readers, estimating as we justly do the consum- 
mate skill and unwearied exertions of our representatives, to obtain 
for us a substitute for the African slave, that will equalize, if not our 
feelings, the standard of our market for colonial produce. It is now 
high time to permit slavery to slumber, even unto death; and I should 
have imagined there had scarcely been an individual resident within 
our country, who could, at this day, deprecate with any grace, the 
steps which were taken to abolish the most abominable of all traffics, 
on which dame fortune for too long a while smiled with bewitching 
aspect. The demonstrative style of your correspondent is replete 
with food for argument; he seems to consider the abolition of slavery 
as the magnanimous work of commercial devastation, and the source 
of no good, if the humane character of a nation, and particularly a 
commercial one, be no balance to preponderate in favour of an ex- 
tended intercourse, and probability of a demand for its products? I 
would ask your correspondent, whether our present eminence would 
have been half so conspicuous among the nations of the earth, as 
what we now so prominently enjoy? Truly may it be considered a 
proud era in the history of ovr country, which first annihilated @ 
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commerce, that her advocates would scarcely countenance, or her 
very votaries acknowledge. That the consequences ensuing from the 
abolition were distressing cannot be denied, but can modern com- 
mercialists attribute our lecal embarrassments to it? No—Nor do 
Baltic speculations constitute the sum total of our distress; but that 
they are entitled to a considerable share, will not for a moment be 
doubted. It will strike the recollection of several of your readers, 
and I hope that of the Lancastrian, that during the summer and autumn 
of last year, Admiral Dixon convoyed through the Cattegat upwards 
of 2100 vessels, (a very inconsiderable number of these sailed to any 
other ports of Europe, save those of the United Kingdoms, and the 
greatest number were foreign vessels, furnished with British licences) 
thé whole laden almost chiefly for British account; and it is well 
known, that the disadvantages of exchange, enormous freight, and in- 
surance, approached, and often exceeded the amount for which their 
goods met a sale in the port of London, where they mostly concen- 
trated, and of those arrivals also, the Liverpool merchant largely par- 
ticipated. Still farther to corroborate this opinion, it requires no 
logical reasoning to convince us of the almost impossibility of 
slavery preponderating in any shape, toward the concerns of Baltic 
merchants, who were known never to have been interested therein, or 
ever deviating from the commerce of their outset. Still they have 
failed. In other respects the Baltic engagements may be adduced as 
no contemptible spring of our numerous defaulters. 

Since the very commencement of domestic calamity, our commerce 
and that of the country at large, has been hemmed in, and restricted 
beyond all former example; and to those places where we have had 
aceess, no trade has been lucrative; do we cast our eye to the West 
Indies, we shall perceive no animation, diminution of stock, and no 
pleasing prognostic ; do we look to the southward, we shall discern 
poverty, with her nightcap on; still farther south we shall perceive 
a settlement enjoying all the blessings of situation and temperature, 
all the happiness of a people taught from infancy to search their own 
food, and combine within themselves their own comfort, rebuffing 
commerce from her shores, and massacreing the very protectors of it ; 
do we turn our attention to the northern republic, what pleasing attrac- 
tion can we rest upon? Shail we not perceive an adequate commercial 
distress with our own? do we not hear of bankruptcies and attach- 
ments by hundreds? and if we turn our eyes, and exercise our dis- 
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criminating faculties towards the vassal states of Europe, we shall 
observe a line of coast, ten thousand miles in length, abounding with 
the finest ports, rivers, and bays, the world can boast, all inaccessi- 
ble to a bale of our manufactures. We hear of the tyrant’s burning 
system being carried virtually into effect, and whom of us cannot 
compliment the liberality of our countrymen, and their confidential 
principal of business, when we hazard a conjecture that some of this 
calamity has been for British account. These obstacles have opposed 
too formidable a barrier for us to surmount, at a crisis when we have 
been necessitated to circulate the capital of our country to extraor- 
dinary disadvantage, and may justly be deemed the cause of our de- 
preciated commerce, with which the abolition of the slave trade is 
no ways connected. 

I have been led into these reflections purely from the regard I en- 
tertain for the proceedings of our government, and to confute the 
promulgation of erroneous opinions relative to the subject in question. 

Cc. R. 
Liverpool. 
a 


MR. DAVY’S FOURTH GEOLOGICAL LECTURE, 


BesIpeEs the natural fissures of rocks, there are deep and extensive 
chasms of frequent occurrence, the corresponding sides and angles of 
which intimate their formation to have taken place after the consoli- 
dation of the rocks in which they are found, These chasms, when 
tilled up, constitute veins. 

Veins are the reposiiaries of a great variety of substances, particu- 
larly of crystallized minerals and metallic ores. Their contents arg in 
some measure connected with the nature of the rocks they traverse. 
In the primary class of rocks, veins are rarely metalliferous—they ge- 
nerally consist of secondary rocks. In the secondary class, veins are 
found most abundant in metals. Tin occurs in veins in secondary 
granite; and copper, tin, lead, iron, silver, quicksilver, manganese, 
&c. in argillaceous and silicious shist, and in the trapps and grey- 
wackes. Lead is the most plentiful ore in the secondary limestones. 
Veins containing metallic ores seldom oceur in shales, sandstones, or 
basalts. 

Different metallic ores are pretty regularly associated in veins with 
different minerals, and the latter, when they appear, are said to be 
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indications of the former; thus an ochery powder, called gossan in 
Cornwall, denotes the proximity of copper, and a green earth, a spe- 
cies of clorite, the proximity of tin. Other circumstances, such as 
water impregnated with metallic salts, the sterility of certain spots of 
land, the frequent appearance of light in particular places—anr elec- 
trical phenomenon probably owing to the great conducting power of 
metallic ores, &c. guide the miner in his search. Metallic veins are 
sometimes discovered by means of the fragments separated from their 
suriace; the tracing of these scattered fragments to their origin is in 
Cornwall called shodeing. The divining rod, which is a forked hazel 
twig, was formerly in great repute for discovering metallic veins and 
springs of water. The rod itself can only be influenced by the hand 
hoiding it; and as metallic veins and moist strata are superior con- 
ductors of electricity, a slight electrical effect consequently may be 
produced on persons possessed of great sensibility, in their neigh- 
bourhood. But the effect is so vague, that it affords no useful or 
certain indication. And it is a vulgar mistake, that water is confined 
to any particular part of a stratum, it is usually diffused through the 
sand, gravel and clay composing it, and will collect wherever pits are 
made for its reception. 

The direction of veins, though their dispositions and ramifications 
are very irregular, is generally uniform. The direction of metallic 
veins is, with little deviation, from east to west. Veins, the course 
of which is from north to south, are seldom metalliferous. These 
veins pass uninterrupted through the preceding, sometimes merely cut- 
ting their line of direction, at others removing laterally one part of 
the divided vein to some distance from the other. The derangement 
thus produced is in Cornwall called the heave of the lode or 
vein. 

Cross veins of basalt are curious on account of the horizontal po- 
sition of the pillars into which they are commonly split. 

Basaltic veins are of the latest formations, consequently as they 
intersect and derange metallic veins, it necessarily follows that at pre- 
sent there is no production or renovation of ores, and that the now 
vulgar idea that the exhausted parts of mines are replenished, is erro- 
neous. Mr. Davy noticed the hypotheses of Becher, Henkel, and 
Lehman, respecting metaliic veins, founded on this notion. 

Metallic veins, like the secondary rocks, are the production of an 
ancient and obscure period, when the ocean overspread the surface of 
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the present land. And before the mysterious subject of their forma- 
tion can be understood, there must be a great extension of chemical 
discovery, as well as a collection of geological facts. 


ee 
COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


An Inquiry into the State of our Commercial Relations with the Northern 
Powers, with Reference to our Trade with them under the Pegulation of 
Licences, the Advantage which the Enemy derives from it, and ‘ts F fects 
on the Pevenue, the Course of the Foreign Exchanges, the Price of Bul- 
tion, and the General Prosperity of the British Empire. London, J. 
Hatchard; and J. M. Richardson. 


(Concluded from our lasi.) 


THE author proceeds to consider the suspension of American 
commerce, by their newly adopted non-importation act, and, in the 
event of revival, states the necessity of insisting upon a mutual basis 
of trade. He next observes that, by raising flax and hemp at home, 
the Baltic importation revenues might be injured, but suggests that 
the expence of its protection is a serious drawback, and that, upon 
the whole, the trade with this nation has been pernicious, by requiring 
a large exportation of bullion, instead of manufactures. Whilst we 
ure importing every thing, they are importing comparatively little or 
nothing; and he thus accounts for the disappearance of our coin, and 
the high price of bullion. He then alludes to the public inquiry 
respecting this price.* 

Entering upon the history of exchange with the continent, which 
was at par about four years ago, but in the latter end of 1808, 
and till May 1809, had declined to nearly 12 per cent. disadvantage ; 
it was then further depressed, and did not recover the last shock till 
May 1810, and that only for a short period, when it, became still 
more depressed. The unnatural state of our commerce lie considers 
as the principal cause, which he dilates upon, and attributes the 
present state of bullion, exchanges, and paper currency, to our ex- 
tensive import trade ; and supposes that the bullion committee over- 
looked the dangers of a common issue of our coin, which no laws 
will prevent from being clandestinely exported, the mischievous effects 
of which would be ultimately felt, though it might be productive of 
some temporary advantages, ; 

* Our gold exhausted, how could commerce thrive ?” 


The issues of the bank must then cease from necessity, and the 
mischiefs of such a state are then forcibly detailed. Forbearance of 
many articles of commerce will lead to disuse, and our manufactures 
must accumulate without prospect of disposal. He then remarks on 





* This question has lately been brought to a decision, and the impolicy of 
issuing our coin determined by a large majority, as ruinous to ourselves, and be- 
neficial to our enemies, 
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the fluctuation of exchanges at Malta, with its causes and effects, and 
reverts to the subject of a “ reciprocity of commercial interest” 
(page 71), and to the measures pursued by the continental tyrant to 
cripple us in our financial measures. Excessive importations are again 
considered in their hostile operations against our commerce, by means 
of licences to foreign shipping, to which he is decidedly averse. For, 
as he observes (page 74), 

‘* Besides, we add very considerably to our financial difficulties, by the 
payment of the balance of the freights to be remitted to the ship owner, 
which have been most exorbitant, and in 1809 amounted, wiih respect to 
the article of hemp, to nearly the first cost of the cargo itself. We have 
thus given activity to foreign shipping, which would have vtherwise been 
unemployed, and have consequently so far furnished the enemy with a 
market for all productions requisite for their equipment, and have, at 
the same time, protected, to a certain degree, their intercourse with 
each other.” 


He then proceeds to shew that no system, either of licences or any 

other regulation, can be successful without mutual advantage; and 
that necessity might extort what equity could not procure. The 
misrepresentations of interested individuals are also stated, as having 
led to this impolitic import trade; from which the more honourable 
merchants have shrunk with abhorrence at so deceitful and degrading 
a traffic, which could not be carried on without so much fiction and 
detestable duplicity. On considering our conduct towards Russia, 
we think there must be an error of the press, whey it suggests, that 
before a (page 79) 
“ change takes place in her political system, her commercial code, if we 
should observe towards, her the same lenity which might, with propriety, 
characterize our conduct towards the other northern powers, may be 
modified and enforced, in such a way, as to secure to herself every benefit, 
and expose this country to every inconvenience,” 


as it probably should have been printed. 

It then states that a firmer line of conduct towards Russia than 
what has been pursued, would have compelled her to adopt a con- 
duct “ more favourable to our policy ;” whilst our mild system has 
only encouraged and supported a different and a more hostile one. 
The author then proceeds to make some remarks on Mr. Irving’s 
report to the Secret Bullion Committee, to which our limits compel 
us to refer our readers, as it points out the erroneous principle on 
which that “ Committee have grounded some of their arguments,” 
and consequently the mistaken inferences and conclusions deduced 
from that principle. He thence observes that, in a national point of 
view, the balance of our continental trade for five years from 1805 to 
1809, both inclusive, was far from being an object of national atten- 
tion. The same error is represented with respect to the nature of 
our imports and exports; because immediate payment is made for 
our imports, ‘ while our exports have been effected on credit.” We 
cannot but recommend his reasoning to the attention of our readers ; 
and he concludes, (page 88) 
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“ that the great depression in the foreign exchanges has been primarily 
and principally occasioned by commercial causes, in conjunction with 
the natural consequences of the various demands for all our foreign ex- 
penditure.” 


Some defects in the report of the committee are afterwar:!s noticed ; 
and, to supply those defects, a table of exchanges on Hamburgh is 
given for every month from January 1797, before specie payments 
were prohibited, and December 1810, and several deductions and in- 
ferences made from it. All these tend to disprove, that (page 95) 


“* the great and ruinous depression in the foreign exchanges is mainly 

produeed by an excessive issue of paper currency, rather than by an un- 
) < jo Or P 

favourable state of commerce. 


He then declares, (page 97) 


‘* however paradoxical it may appear, it is no less true, that if the pre+ 
cious metals were again restored to circulation, and if the laws of the 
country could possib/y be so rigidly enforced, that not an ounce of the 
coin should be melted, nor a single guinea exported, yet, the mere cir- 
cumstance of bringing these metals into circulation, would, if the whole 
of the circulating medium were then equal to its present amount, cer- 
tainly have no one effect whatever either on the foreign exchanges, or 
on the price of bullion; and the singular phenomenon would be produced 
of an existing scarcity and consequent dearness of bullion, with an 
abundant and cheap gold currency for our principal circulating medium.” 


Observing, then, the impracticability of such a measure, the per- 
nicious effects of a gold currency are briefly inferred; and the dif- 
ference between the paper of this and other countries is clearly stated, 
with other remarks on the nature of their paper currency, and the 
agio which ascertains the comparative value of such paper. Another 
remark is afterwards made on parts of their report, in which our 
author points out two very important omissions, which render the 
whole a visionary and unfounded speculation, because impracticable, 
and without any reference to the state of the continent, rendered still 
worse since the date of their report, and consequently more objec- 
tionable. He concludes with some striking remarks on the necessity 
of a more vigorous and decisive line of policy, and an attention to 
reciprocal commerce, as the only basis on which, in general, our 
trade should.be conducted. 


eI 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION. 





The Regent’s Bridge over the Thames at Faurhall. 


ON Thursday, oth May, the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 

of this new _ | useful structure took place, within the coffre-dam, on the 

Milbank side of the river Thames, opposite to Cumberland-gardens, Vaux- 

hall. The interior of the semi-circular coffre-dam was fitted up with 

stages of seats in the manner of an amphitheatre, with a gallery on the 

top of the dam. The platform in the centre isa large inclined plane of 
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double timbers placed on the piles which are to contain the northern abut- 
ment, and is about thirteen feet below low water mark. In the centre of 
the platform was placed the foundation-stone, of Scotch granite, (with a 
sunk cavity on the top of it, for the coins, &c.) between two Portland 
stones; the upper stone being elevated by machinery. At the east-end 
was hoisted the union flag, and at the west, the Regent’s standard. It 
not being convenient to his Royal Highness to attend in person, he was 
pleased to depute Lord Dundas as his representative, for the performance 
of the usual ceremonies. 

Lord Dundas arrived, at a little before three o'clock, in the Admiralty 
barge, when he was received, and conducted by the chairman, the deputy 
chairman, and two of the committce for directing the works. His lord- 
ship’s landing was announced by a royal salute of twenty-one guns. He 
descended into the coffre-dam by a temporary staircase, and placed him- 
self behind the foundation-stone, facing the river, with several visitors on 
his right, and the gentlemen concerned in the undertaking on his left. A 
little to the right of his lordship stood a table covered with green cloth, 
on which was placed a large silver dish, containing a glass case, in whieh 
were inclosed specimens of the different British coins of the present year, 
and a plate with the following inscription thereon :— 

** On the 9th day of May,in the year of our Lord 1811, and in the fifty- 
first year of the reign of his Majesty King George III. the first stone of 
this ridge was laid by his Royal Highness George, Prince of Wales, 
Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; represented 
by the Right Honourable Thomas Lord Dundas, assisted by Joseph Shee, 
chairman, Henry Buckley, deputy-chairman; William Robert Henry 
Brown, John Hurnill, William Chalklin, Samuel Davis, William Hilton, 
George Leyburn, Thomas Popplewell, Michael Prendergast, Thomas 
Rolle, William Smith, George Watts, John Warmington, Abraham 
Walker, being the Committee of Proprietors of the Vauxhall Bridge Com- 
pany; John Rennie, Engineer.” 

On the same table were also the wooden mallet, a bottle of port wine, 
and the silver trowel which his lordship was to use. Every thing being 
arranged for the commencement of the business, Mr. Rennie, the engi- 
neer, poured some mortar into the cavity of the foundation-stone, and 
the silver trowel and the glass case, with its contents, to Lord 
Dundas, which his lordship bedded in the cavity, and then spread the 
mortar in the usual mode. The top bed of the stone was also covered 
with mortar, spread in the same manner, and the upper stone was lowered 
and fixed upon it. His lordship afterwards took the mallet from Mr. 
Rennic, and after striking three blows upon the upper stone, said, in an 
audible tone of voice, “ Ia the name, and by the command of his Royal 
Highness George, Prince Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, I lay this first stone of this bridge,” which was followed by 
several loud cheers, answered by the multitude without. The chairman 
(Mr. Shee) then came forward, and having briefly stated the sense they 
éntertained of his Royal Highness’s attention, named the new work “ The: 
Regent's Bridge, which, said he, ‘ I hope it will heaceforward, and for 
ever, bear.” e then broke the bottle of wine upon the stone, which was 
followed by universal appears. The ceremony of the day was con- 
cluded by another royal salut: of twenty-one guns, in henour of the 
Prince Regent. Lord Dundas, and the other gentlemen then withdrew, 
and his lordship returned to Westminster-bridge in the Admiralty yacht. 
A party of the foot guards were present, and one of the bands of the 
guards attended in the coffre-dam, and played various airs during the 
whole morning. There was no exhibition of masonic costume. 

This bridge will be built, externally, of a most durable Scotch granite; 
the ornaments and finishings of Portland stone. It will be a straight 
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bridge, like those of antiquity, and will consist of seven arches; the cen- 
tral one of 110 feet span, the others diminishing in size to 90 feet at the 
@ids. The water-way will be 702 feet, and the whole extent, 920 feet. It 
will take about five years in completion. 

Description of the City Monument to Lord Nelson, erected in Guildhall.— 

The pyramid on the back-ground is supposed to be the tomb of the im- 
mortal Nelson, decorated with naval trophies, the fruit of his victories, 
while the female figure in the centre (personating the city of Londen), in 
erateful remembrance of the. signal services he rendered to his country, 
perpetuates the memory of his great actions to posterity, and finishes with 
admiration the record of his last glorious achievement off Trafalgar. 
Britannia on the left, supported by a lion (the symbol of unshaken 
courage) is pensively musing over a portrait of the conqueror, and in 
silent grief deplores her loss. The recumbent figure in the fore-ground, 
representing the ocean, roused by the fame of his heroic actions, partici- 
pates in Britannia’s sorrow, and regret for her hero’s faite. 

The naval action in front of the pedestal exh bits the situation of the 
fleet towards the conclusion of the battle, when the hero was mortally 
wounded by a shot fromthe main-top of a seventy-four, with which shi 
the Victory appears to be closely engaged. In the niches, two Britis 
seamen, with implements of war and navigation, hear with deep concern 
the faie of their beloved hero. 

The following inscription is said to come from the pen of Mr. 
Sheridan :— 

TO HORATIO VISCOUNT AND BARON NELSON, 
VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE, AND KNIGHT OF THE MOST HONOURABLE 
ORDER OF THE BATH. 

A man amongst the few who appear, at different periods, to have been 
created to promote the grandeur, and add to the security of nations; 
inciting, by their high example, their fellow-morials, through all suceeed- 
ing times, to pursue the course that leads to the exaltation of our i - 
fect nature. Providence, that implanted in Nelson’s breast an ps od 
passion for renown, as bounteous!y endowed him with the transcendent 
talents necessary to the great purposes he was destined to accomplish. 
At an early period of life he entered into the naval service of his country, 
and early were the instances which marked the fearless nature and enter- 
prise of his character; uniting to the loftiest spirit and the justest title 
to self-confidence a strict and humble obedience to the sovereign rule of 
discipline and subordination. Rising by the due gradation to command, 
he infused into the bosom of those he led the valorous ardour and enthu- 
siastic zeal for the service of his king and country which animated his 
own; and while he acquired the love of all by the sweetness and modera- 
tion of his temper, he inspired an universal confidence in the never-failing 
resources of his capacious mind.—It will be for history to relate the many 

reat exploits through which, solicitous of peril and regardless of wounds, 
fe became the glory of his profession. But it belongs to this brief record 
of his illustrious career to say, that he commanded and conquered at the 
battles of the Nile and Copenhagen ; victories never before equalled, yet 
afterwards surpassed by his own last achievement, the battle of Trafalgar! 
fought on the 2ist October, in the year 1805. On that day, before the 
conclusion of the action, he fell, mortally wounded; but the sources of 
life and sense failed not until it was known to him that the destruction of 
the enemy being completed, the glory of his country and his own had at- 
tained theirsummit: then, laying his hand on his brave heart, with a look 
of exalted resignation to the will of the Supreme Disposer of the Fate of 
Man and Nations, he expired. < 

The lord mayor, aldermen, and common council of the city of London, 

3r?2 
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have caused this monument to be erected, not in the presumptuous hope 
of sustaining the departed hero’s memory, but to manifest their estimation 
ef the man, and their admiration of his deeds. This testimony of their 
gratitude, they trust, will remain as long as their own renowned city shall 
exist—the period to Nelson’s fame can only be the end of time. 


State of London Bridge.—In the Committee of the House of Commons, 
to whom the bill for anew proposed Southwark bridge has been referred, it 
was in evidenee, that the average loss of property was from twenty to thirty 
thousand pounds annually at London bridge, besides about thirty lives 
ayear. That this was occasioned by the bad construction of that bridge ; 
and, in addition to this it was proved, that the bridge itself was in such a 
state of decay, two large rents being in one of the principal piers, that it 
was very probable the whole would one day or other come tumbling into 
the river; in which case, it was stated by the engineer, the river would 
overflow its banks, and the flat country on the south side would be inun- 
dated for miles. 


Lucky Effect of a Bad Sixpence in a Court of Law.—A prisoner confined 
for debt in the Marshalsea prison, applied at the Mansion-house for his 
discharge last month, on the ground of his creditor having failed to pay 
him his sixpence in a legal manner. It appeared that the creditor had 
tendered him three shillings and a piece of silver resembling what now 
passes for sixpence; the latter, however, upon closer inspection, appear- 
ed to be a foreign coin. The learned judge being of opinion this was not 
a legal tender, according to the act, which directs that allowance to 
debtors should be paid in the lawful coin of the realm, ordered the debtor 
to be discharged. 


Devonshire—Caution against forged Notes—The paper currency of the 
country at large has already sustained considerable injury, and is likely 
to suffer still more, by the ingenuity of the French prisoners of war con- 
fined at the different depots throughout the kingdom. Forgeries to a 
considerable extent have been traced to them, and fresh discoveries are 
daily making. Most of the local notes in the Plymouth district, together 
with those of the Bank of England, have been so well executed and imi- 
tated by them, that even the bankers themselves cannot at first sight dis 
cover the forgery ; and an immense number of them have in consequence 
got into circulation. 


Account of the Duties paid by the Different Fire Offices in the Year 1810. 


£ 
ee ee ny. A oer 22,885 
RE tritiated, Seta cak ge od des ety Mind ese’ 14,611 
NINE Sos occas cénededasdiacdiax 13,014 
SS SE rerecmren blag smesweasdhGs to 8,995 
nas cos od oe iin cmaalaaicieelns tals 6,932 
DE chs bcisebientasdaniccces spebdsedage 4,527 
RTE RIE AT ae 4,482 
A re ee iiaguen insclbes ceapete 3,923 
Eos oh ca cckniadaala wees inal 3,763 
CS POR ar nian 2,939 
Eh okt se cid ctahatedeled as epesaiets 2,802 
I sss Sogut es pdbcogsesisahe 2,791 








Account of Private Stills discovered in Ireland.—Mr. Foster, in his speech 
recently on a Petition delivered to the House of Commons by the body of 
irish brewers, praying for an increase on the duties of spirits, as the low 
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duty thereon had induced the lower order of Irish to forsake the whole- 
some beverage of beer and resort to spirits, declared he knew, from the 
most authentic sources, that the excise officers in Ireland had, during the 
year 1810 up to the 25th of December, taken and destroyed no less than 
572 unlicensed stills, 378 kegs, 344 worms, 5262 utensils, 2800 gallons of 
spirits, and 150,000 gallons of pot ale. 

It appears, that the duties on spirits in Ireland is two shillings and six- 
pence per gallon, while the duty of spirits in England is eight shillinge 
and ninepence. 


Method of lowering the Price of Butcher's Meat, as effected in Scotland. 
—Some of the farmers in the south of Scotland, are so much convinced 
of the difference of prices given for fat cattle in the market, and the 
price taken from the public, that they have commenced butcher on their 
own aceount ; and they can afford the principal pieces of beef at sixpence 
per pound, with a considerable profit. 


Decision respecting the felling of Timber to repair a Leasehold Farm.— 
By a decision at the late Hereford assizes it was laid down that notwith- 
standing any covenant in a lease obliging a landlord to find timber for the 
use of his farm, yet such timber must not be cut down by the tenant 
until it be set out for him by the landlord or his agent. If the landlord, 
on proper notice being given, refuses or neglects to do so, the tenant has 
his remedy, and may purchase timber for snch purposes as may be requi- 
site, and may by legal process recover the amount of the same from the 
landlord. 


A Workman returned from his Travels for Improvement afier his Ap- 
prenticeship.—It is much the custom on the Continent, for different me- 
chanics and manufacturers, as soon as they have completed their appren- 
ticeship, to set out on their travels for instruction and improvement in 
their different branches of trade, and from Sultz, in the kingdom of 
Wirtemberg, we have the following anecdote—* A workman, who had 
left this town at the age of twenty years to take bis apprenticeship jour- 
ney, is lately returned after an absence of one HUNDRED ycARs; he was 
in good health, but as might be expected he found great difficulty in ex- 
plaining to whom he was related, and bringing himeelf to the recollection 
of his townsmen.” 


Mahlestrom, or Whirpool in the Atlantic Ocean.—A Danish paper states, 
that the Mahlestrom, that dreadful whirlpool, situated to the westward 
of the coast of Lapland, has, within the last two years, increased its phe- 
nomena. It now stands fifteen minutes every fifth hour. Vessels at the 
distance of eight or nine English miles are no longer safe; and its attrac- 
tive force, when agitated by a storm, will even reach them, or the larger 
kind of animals at the distance of ten miles, and impetuously hurry them 
to certain destruction in the gulph. Two vessels bound from Norway to 
the Vigten Islands, having been driven last summer within nine miles of 
the Mahlestrom, and imagining themselves secure, as its operation was 
thought to be confined to six miles, were on a sudden carried away by the 
torrent, and with their crews entirely lost. 


New Dock at Rotherhithe—For the greater convenience of shipping 
from America, the Baltic, and our different fisheries, as well as vessels 
containing Baltic and other stores for the use of our navy, a new dock 
has lately been opened at Rotherhithe, near the King’s Victualling Office, 
called the East Country Dock, capable of holding near one hundred 
vessels. 


Method of destroying the Slugs on Turnips—This slug is of the white 
snail species, and attacks the turnip after it has escaped the fly, which 
latter insect feed on the slender leaf as soon as it makes its appearance. 
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The slugs quit the earth in the night-time in immense numbers, and com- 
monly devour the whole turnip, both leaves and roots. The dispersing dif- 
ferent substances, such as vegetable ashes, lime, and soot, in the state of 
fine powder over the turnip crops by the hand has been tried and recom- 
mended by some. The sprinkling of tobacco juice over the leaves has 
been recommended by others, at the scattering barley chaff over the 
whole field has been alsostrongly recommended. Rolling over the ground 
with a heavy roller in the sich when the slugs have left the ground and 
are feeding upon the plant, answers tolerably well: but many experienced 
farmers now adopt a method much more simple and efficacious, and a re- 
medy which all farmers have at hand, that is, by turning a number of 
young ducks in the fields of turnips, these wll regularly range up one 
ridge and down the next till they have traversed the whole field, and left 
not a slug therein, and by the time their labours are completed they be- 
come fat and fit for the cook. 

Worcester and Birmingham Canal.—A numerous meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of these works lately took place at Worcester, to take into far- 
ther consideration the propriety of completing the canal with locks or 
lifts. It was finally decided, that when the committee were satisfied that 
water sufficient for the supply of the canal could be procured at or near 
the summit level (without having recourse to the river Severn), they are 
then authorized to proceed with the locks, but in the mean time the lift at 
Tardebigg should continue to work. 

Sussex Coal Mine at Bex-hill—Those individuals who have been en- 
gaged in the expensive mines now carrying on at Bex-hill will be amply 
rewarded for their enterprize, having sunk through a valuable mine of 
most excellent coal, ten yards and a half thick, on their estate, which mine 
is now at work. This will be of great public advantage, as the works are 
over the main vault in a situation where, till now, the most experienced 
miners considered no mine of coal could exist, and it proves the extent of 
mine land to be greater by many hundred acres than it has hitherto been 
supposed to be. 

Plymouth, Improvement of the Harbour and Town of.—The Mayor and 
Commonatity of Plymouth, anxious for the improvement of the town 
and port, have raised by subscription sixteen thousand pounds to pur- 
chase the lease of Sutton Pool from the present lessees to the Prince of 
Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, for impreving that capacious bason. This 
sum makes forty-six thousand pac » subscribed by the Mayor, Commo- 
nalty and Inhabitants of this opulent town, in the short space of three 
months, for various improvements in the town and vicinity. Independent 
of these a number of mercantile gentlemen have come to the determina- 
tion of erecting a large and extensive sale room for the general purposes 
of trade, to which will be attached an exchange for merchants, trades- 
men, masters of ships, &c. The great increase of population and com- 
merce in this town, within the last seven years, renders such an under- 
taking an object of the first consideration, and there can be no doubt 
that it will meet with the approbation and support of the residents and 
occasional visitors of the port. 


New Chirch at Edinburgh.—On the 14th ult. the foundation stone of a 
new church in Charlotte-square was laid by the Right Honourable the 
Lord Provost and magistrates, a glass case containing several coins, as 
also the plan of the building and other papers, was deposited in the foun- 
dation, likewise a copper plate with an inscription. This chureh has 
been much wanting for the accommodation of the inhabitants of the 
- town, and will, when complete, be also highly ornamental to 
the city. 
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Additional Toll at all Turnpikes in the Vicinity of London.—Additional 
tolls of one penny on carriages, and halfpenny on horses, will be levied 
at all turnpikes on the 7th of June next. The commissioners of Hyde 
Park turnpike, in consequence, let their tolls by auction, on Monday last, 
to the former lessees, for € 17,000 per annum. 

Account of a new Coinage-—A neW coinage, we understand, is about to 
be introduced to the public, and directions have already been given to 
the Mint for the immediate preparation of silver pieces of coin, one of 
which is to pass for three shillings, the other for eighteen-pence. The first 
coinage will be ready for delivery in a few weeks. 

Parish Registers.—A very excellent plan has been framed by Mr. Jos. 
Day, of Macclesfield, Cheshire, for the purpose of improving the mode of 
registering baptisms, marriages, and deaths, and facilitating the legal 
proof of the particulars connected with the parties to whom they refer. 
He proposes that, in the case of baptisms, the trade or profession of the 
father, when and where the parents were born and married, should be im- 
serted in the register. With respect to marriages also, the trade or pro- 
fession of the husband, and when and where the parties were born: and 
in the case of burials, the trade or profession of the deceased, whether 
married or unmarried, and when and where born, if it can be ascertained. 
It is further proposed, that the officiating minister in every parish in Eng- 
Jand and Wales shall send, on the first Monday in every month, or oftener 
if required, to a register to be appointed for the purpose (having an of- 
fice in London), separate lists of baptisms, marriages, and burials, so- 
Jemnized in his parish during the preceding month. The register in Lon- 
don to make out alphabetical lists of the whole, for the purpose of gene- 
ral reference.—The difficulties that have frequently been felt in proving 
pedigrees, which have often produced most injurious effects to parties 
claiming property, and always greatly enhance the expence of legal 
proceedings in such cases, must at once tend to shew the vast utility of 
such a plan. 

. France—New Machine for spinning Thread—A premium of a million 
of livres was offered by the French government, in May last, to the in- 
ventor of the best machine for spinning thread. 

1. To spin thread for woof and warp, proper to be made into a piece 
equal in fineness to muslin made with cotton thread, No. 400,000 metres ; 
corresponding te No. 164,000 ,ells to the pound weight. The method of 
obtaining thread of this fineness must be such as te effect a saving of 
eight-tenths of spinning by hand. 

2. The same for thread equal to fine cambric muslin; No. 225,000 me- 
tres; or No. 92,000 ells to the pound. The saving to be seven-tenths of 
the labour and cost of spinning by hand. 

3. No. 170,000 metres; or No. 70,000 ells to the pound. The saving 
to be six-tenths of the cost of spinning by hand. In these savings are 
included whatever may be obtained in all the preparatory operations to 
the spinning of the thread. 

4. If all these conditions are not fulfilled, 500,000 frances will be granted 
to whoever fulfils the conditions of the second and third class. 

5. The models must be large enough to be used for working, as in a 
manufactory. 

6. The candidates must explain the whole of their manner of proceed- 
ing from the raw material to the finest spinning. 

7. The machines that obtain the prize are to become public property. 

The introduction of inachinery into the woollen manufactories at Ver- 
vins, Hodimont, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Carcassonne, has given new life to 
the trade of France; and of seven millions of livres to which their ex- 
portation to Turkey amounted, before the revolution, they have reco- 
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vered six millions. These machines were introduced by two Englishmen, 
named Cockerill and Douglas, and the government has bought the pro- 
perty; and given them large premiums for various inventions ! ! 

Greece.—The Ionian academy, established at Corfu, has offered a prize 
of six hundred francs, for the best dissertation on the means of rendering 
the potatoe abundant in that island, in the shortest possible time, and 
also of producing an increase of grain. The memoirs may be written in 
Italian, Latin, Greek, or French. 

Aimerica—Calculation of a Meteor which discharged a Shower of Stones. 
—This took place at Weston, in Connecticut, America, in 1807, and is 
described lately by Mr. Bowditch as being only partially diminished, and 
not entirely destroyed ny the explosion, and was, according to calcula- 
tion, about eighteen miles high in the atmosphere ; its course was south- 
west, in a direction nearly parallel to the surface of the earth, and its 
velocity exceeded the rate of three miles per second. The least of all 
the limits ascribed to its diameter is four hundred and ninety-one feet. A 
body of this magnitude, and of the same specific gravity as the stone 
which fell at Weston, and weighed about 225lbs. to a cubic foot, would 
contain a quantity of matter exceeding in weight six millions tons. If 
the specific gravity were the same as that of the air at the surface of the 
earth, the quantity of matter would exceed two thousand tons. But if 
we reckon it to be the same as that of the air at the height of the meteor, 
which, by the usual rule for barometrical admeasurements, is about one- 
thirty-eighth of that at the surface of the earth, the quantity of matter 
would exceed fifty tons. The weight of the whole mass that fell near 
Weston is not known to have been more than half a ton. The danger to 
which a house, or even a whole town, may be exposed from such a cause, 
never appeared so striking as from this description of such a prodigious 
mass of heated and obduraté matter, moving too with such an amazing 
velocity. 

Account of an Iron Bridge over the River Merrimack in America.—A 
chain bridge has been cast over the river Merrimack, three miles above 
Newbury port, in the state of Massachusetts. It consists of a single arch 
244 feet in length. The abutments are of stone, forty-seven feet long 
and thirty-seven high; the uprights, or framed work which stands on the 
abutments, are thirty-five feet high, over which are suspended ten dis- 
tinct chains, the ends of which on both sides of the river, are buried in 
deep pits, and secured by large stones: each chain is five hundred and 
sixteen feet long, and where they pass over the uprights, and where the 
greatest strain rests, they are treble, and made in short links. The four 
middle joists rest on the chains; all the others are suspended to the main 
chains, to equalize the floor. This bridge has two passage-ways of fifteen 
: feet in width each, and the floor is so solid as to admit of horses, car- 
riages, &c. travelling at any speed, with very little perceptible motion of 
the floors. 


Statement of the Remnant of the Prussian Monarchy in 1809 :— 


Provinces. Square Miles, Population. 
1. Lithuania . > ‘ « SS 376,578 
2. Eastern Prussia . ; - 386 454,734 
3. Western Prussia . . - 343 367,067 
4. Pomerania . _— - 442 490,106 


5. The New Marche ‘ - 200} 265,714 
6. Electoral March; Country of 

Magdeburg on right Bank 

of the river Elbe . . . 416 708,992 
7. Silesia . : - » 668 1,896,359 





Total . 2,779% 4,559,550 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


FOREIGN. 


’ 
France. — 1 HE failures of this country still keep increasing, and that of 
the house of Pierlot and Co. at Paris, has deeply affected many of the 
generals and creatures of the emperor. This concern was reckoned the 
richest in specie of any in Paris, and it was even supposed in the whole 
world. Some estimate of its wealth and presumed stability may he made 
from this circumstance, that the notorious Bouvienne deposited nearly 
half a million sterling in it, the fruits of his corruption and exactions 
while he was in office at Hambro’. The house of Pierlot was, in fact, 
the depot for the produce of all the robberies that the military ruffians 
have committed upon the wretched inhabitants of the continent. The 
distresses occasioned by the recent failures are expected to involve nu- 
merous other houses of inferior note. 

There is so much indecision and fluctuation in the French government, 
on the subject of trading licences, that the merchants of that country are 
fearful of entering into any speculations on the faith of the arrangements 
which change almost every ten days. The following decree has been 
published for the improvement of the manufactures of France, to super- 
cede colonial produce : 

«* Upon the —— of the commission appointed to examine the means 
proper to naturalize onthe continent of our empire, sugar, indigo, cotton, 
and divers other productions of the two Indies: 

‘“* Upon the presentation made to us, of a considerable quantity of beet- 
root sugar, refined, crystallized, and possessing all the qualities and pro- 
perties of cane sugar: 

“* Upon the presentation also made to us at the council of commerce, 
ofa great quantity of indigo extracted from the plantwoad, which our 
departments of the south produce in abundance, and which indigo has all 
the properties of the indigo of the two Indies : 

‘“« Having reason to expect that, by means of these two precious dis- 
coveries, our empire will shortly be relieved from an exportation of 
100,000,000, hitherto necessary for supplying the consumption of sugar 
and indigo: 

“© We have decreed, and decree as follows :— 

“ Arr. 1. Plantations of beet-root, proper for the fabrication of sugar, 
shall be formed in our empire to the extent of 32,000 hectares. 

‘© 2, Our minister of the interior shall distribute the 32,000 hectares 
among the departments of our empire, taking into consideration those 
departments where the culture of tobacco may be established, and those 
which, from the nature of the soil, may be more favourable to the culture 
of the beet-root. 

‘“« 3. Our prefects shall take measures that the number of hectares al- 
lotted to their respective departments shall be in full cultivation this 
year, or next year at the latest. 

‘*« 4. A certain number of hectares shall be laid out in our empire, in 
plantations of woad proper for the fabrication of indigo, and in propor- 
tion to the quantity necessary for our manufactures. 

“5. Our minister of the interior shall distribute the said number 
among the departments of the empire, taking into particular considera- 
tion the departments beyond the Alps, and those of the South, where this 
branch of cultivation formerly made great progress. 

“* 6. Our prefects shall take measures, that the quantity of hectares allot- 
ted to their departments shall be in full cultivation next year, at the latest. 

“‘ 7. The commission shall, before the 4th of May, fix upon the places 
most convenient for the establishment of six experimental schools, for 
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giving instruction in the manufacture of beet-root sugar, conformably to 
the process of the chemists. 

« g, The commission shall, also, by the same period, {x upon the places 
most convenient for the establishment of four experimental schools, for 
giving instruction as to the extraction of indigo from the lees of the woad, 
according to the processes approved by the commission. 

«* 9. Our minister of the interior shall make known to the prefects in 
what places these schools shall be formed, and to which the pupils de- 
stined for this manufacture should be sent. The proprietors and farmers 
who may wish to attend the course of lectures in the said experimental 
schools shall be admitted thereto. 

“10. Messrs. Barruel and Isnard, who have brought to perfection the 
processes for extracting sugar from beet-root, shall be specially charged 
with the direction of two of the six experimental schools. 

‘© 11. Our minister of the interior shall in consequence, cause to be 
paid to them the sum necessary for the formation of the said establish- 
ments, which sum shall be charged upon the fund of one million, placed, 
in the budget of the year 1811, at the disposal of the said minister, for the 
encouragement of the manufacture of beet-root sugar, and woad indigo. 

“12. From the ist of January 1813, and upon the report to be made 
by our minister of the interior, the sugar and indigo of the two Indies 
shall be prohibited, and be considered as morchagiin of English manu- 
facture, or proceeding from English commerce.” 

Germany.—From Augsburgh we learn that the proprietors of tke 
colonial produce which has been deposited with the customs since last 
autumn, are bound to pay the duties according to the tarif; in default of 
this their goods will be put up to auction on the ist of June, and the pro- 
duce of the sale will be paid to the proprietors, the sums fixed by the tarif 
being previously deducted. And from that period the entrance of colo- 
nial produce into Bavaria will be permitted anew. The scale of duties it 
is reported will also be modified with respect to some of the articles. 
The quintal of sugar, Bavarian weight, pays at present 206 florins, and that 
of common coffee 194. 

Petersburgh.—Colonial produce is again rising in price, at the different 
towns of Russia, and the exchange last quoted was seven shillings banco. 

The Russian government, after having deliberately considered the 
contents of the memorial recently presented by the merchants, complain- 
ing of the oppressed and depressed state of commerce there, have at length 
determined to grant licences for the importation of articles of colonial 
produce, and such other articles as might be defined and understood at 
the time of issuing such licences. Twist is said to be one of the articles 
to which sufferance will be extended, but we have not been able to learn 
the precise articles which we shal! admit from thence, or whether gene- 
rally all such articles are permitted by law to be imported under the 
Orders of Council of 1807. (Spirits, stock fish, and oil excepted.) 

Hambro’.—Letters received in town from thence, on 27th May, con- 
tinued to dwell in terms the most melancholy on the genetal distress that 
ernst throughout that ancient and once opulent and independent city. 

he domiciliary visitations daily become more frequent, and the accounts 
of every merchant were overhauled, and scrutinized by the French au- 
thorities with the greatest severity, under the pretext of preventing any 
attempt to defraud the government of the recently imposed duties on goods. 

Portugal.—This country and its ports are now once more open to com- 
merce with England, and by the last accounts received, grain and 
provisions were so abundant, that the prices of every article of consump- 
tion had greatly fallen; in so much se, that several vessels laden wi 
wheat, had in consequence of the great fall in the price of that article, 
sailed with their cargoes from the Tagus to Jamaica, and other ports in 
the West Iudies. The government has instituted some new regulations 
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for the future introdaction of brandy and rum, of which articles they are 
now provided with a superabundance. 

Sweden.—From Carlsham we learn that the cargoes of all the confiscated 
ships at that port had been ordered to be carried half a mile into the in- 
terior, there to be depesited in warehouses which had been prepared for 
their reception. The crews to be landed, the vessels to be unrigged and 
put under the care of natives to be selected for that purpose, by the com- 
mandant—great anxiety prevailed there respecting the object of the British 
fleet hour!y expected inthe Baltic. By letters, dated 10th May, we learn, 
that the cargoes of the above vessels had been discharged and sent over- 
land to Wexoe, about fifty miles in the interior, and it was understood 
that the residue of the property will be transported in the same direction 
as fast as conveyances can be found for that purpose. Six of the vessels 
had been converted into guardships, for the protection of the harbour; 
also ail strangers and travellers visiting Carkchom, were also ordered to 
Wexoe, until such time as the packet vessels in which they are to depart 
for Prussian or other ports, were declared ready to receive them on 
board. All vessels which had arrived from England at Gottenburgh, were 
ordered to repair for cargoes to St. Petersburgh. 

Copenhagen.—The French consul general in this country has given 
notice to the merchants, that accordingto a new regulation of his govern- 
ment, any ship which sails from Norway for any of the ports of France, 
must be furnished with a certificate d’erigine, otherwise the ship and 
cargo will be subject.to confiscation in that country. A royal decree to 
the following effect has been issued : 

‘** Having adopted every means to facilitate the exportation of the co- 
lonial produce in Holstein, which has been declared at the imperial custom 
house at Hamburg, we ordain that such produce as shall remain unex- 
ported after the period of the 20th May, as fixed by the imperial de- 
cree of the 25th of March, shall be put under sequestration by the magis- 
trates, and an exact account of it shall be sent to our royal chamber of 
customs and of the West Indies, in order to our coming to that determi- 
nation respecting it, as shall seem meet to us.” 

Prussia.—Most of the ports of this country are under the controul of 
France, and douaniers are stationed ready to seize any vessel that may be 
found coming from or touching at Great Britain, and all merchant vessels 
bound to the ports on the south side of the Baltic, have been ordered by 
the admiral on that station to remain in Wingo sound, until further in- 
struction and information has been received. 

A duty has been recently laid on all kinds of grain in Prussia to an 
amount which prohibits its exportation No Swedish vessels were per- 
mitted to leave the Prussian ports, and by lettérs of 10th May, it appears 
to have been determined that no vessels should be cleared for Sweden or 
England, thereby placing both countries on a similar footing. Yet we 
have seen the letters of some private correspondents, which asserted with 
confidence, that the differences with Sweden were likely to be compro- 
mised, and that Swedish vessels would be permitted to depart on the pay- 
ment, however, of the serious sum of ten dollars per ton. It was also pre- 
sumed that the same indulgence would be shewn by the Swedes, but this 
would be a matter of some difficulty, as the cargoes ofa great many of the 
Prussians have been landed. 

DOMESTIC. 

The export trade with South America and Portugal has considerably 
revived within the last month, and many orders have been received at our 
different manufacturing towns; byt from the evidence given before the 
Committee of Commercial Credit it plainly appears, Eat the existing 
pressure upon the commercial community he een brought on by the 
unlimited spirit of commercial speculation which took place te Buenos 
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Ayres; on this head we now recommend caution to our manufacturers and 
merchants, and after the advice given in the late fabricated speech of Buo- 
naparte to the commercial body, we recommend that “It is not sufficient 
to know how to fabricate, but it is also necessary to possess the means of 
selling, and not to make ten elis of cloth when you can only sell four. 
Prudence, prudence, Gentlemen, the merchant should not make his for- 
tune as we gain a battle; he should gain it by degrees and by perseverance.” 

The British merchants trading to the Baltic have applied for licences, 
and a eonvoy for such vessels as may be liberated in the ports of Sweden, 
for the purpose of sending them to the other side of the Baltic, which it 
is thought will be acceded to. Since the close of our foreign commercial 
report, we have received private letters from France, from one of the 
first commercial houses, stating, that it was expected, in a very few days, 
that the whole of the French ports would be open to the American flag, 
allowing the introduction of colonial produce, not even with the restriction 
of certificates d’origine; and that those licences granted for exportation 
would not limit the vessels as heretofore, in their return to the same port; 
should this new turn be taken in the politics of France, we augur the most 
favourable result towards this eountry ; we need net point out in what 
manner. 

The East India Company has announced their sale to take place on the 
5th of June, at which the quantity of tea to be soldamounts to 5,500,000lbs. 
of various kinds—prompt, the 30th of August following. 

During the month several valuable convoys have arrived from the West 
Indies and the Baltic, and many of the articles for which we are indebted 
to the north, and had looked up during the last month, have again felt a 
material depression. Amongst those articles which have been lowered in 
the market are the foreign kinds of cotton, 1d. per Ib.—Honduras log- 
wood, 4/. 10s. per ton lower.—Cummin and Fennugreek sceds, 15s. per 
cwt.—Argol, both red and white, from 5s. to 10s. per cwt. lower.—Coffee, 
since our last, has experienced a further depression of 5s. per cwt.; also 
Isinglags, both long and short staple, has failen 1s. per lb.—China musk, 
3s. per oz. lower.—Riga Flax is also 2/. per ton lower, and Archangel, 5/. 
—Kaw Sugars are full 10s. per cwt. lower, and manufactured about 3s. 

r cwt—Oils, particularly Linseed, Newfoundland, Sperm, and Green- 
fond, are considerably lower than last month's prices; and lead, ‘1/. per 
ton. But the following articles have been looking up—Oranges, from the 
scarcity of the year’s produce, are 1/. per box higher; and West India 
tamarinds, 4/. per cwt.; also some of the finer sorts of dyer’s woods are 
17. per ton higher. 

It has been stated to us from very respectable authority, that many 
commercial agents, now in the metropolis from the continent, have lately 
received large remittances from France in specie, for the purchase of va- 
rious manufactures and goods in this kingdom. The coin so remitted is 
in single and double Napoleons. 


a 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


VEGETATION during the early part of the month, and till near the close 
of it, never was known so vigorous in the memory of man; the natural 
consequence has been an unusual advance in lean stock of every descrip- 
tion. Grain of every kind looks remarkably well, and has received a 
very seasonable check towards the end of the month from the north 
easterly winds. It was previously apprehended to be running rather too 
fast to straw. Little Brogrens has been made in the fallows-as yet; but 
the year is yet young for that purpose. Corn, (for what reason is yn- 
known) says our Warwickshire correspondent, experienced towards the 
early part of the month a considerable advance in price, but is now fallen 
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to its last month’s average. The meadows are remarkably well set, and 
bid fair for an abundant crop. Hay has sunk at least two-thirds in value. 
Nothing done in the woo! market. 

Suffolk has planted many acres of Swedish turnips, which come forward 
much earlier than those of our native soil. Horses of a full size maintain 
their prices, but small ones are much more reasonable. 


I 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


r 

Portugal. — Tuovcn we felt elated with the proud hope, that the only 
tenable position possessed by the French in this long harassed country 
might, at the moment of writing the politica! and historical remarks in 
our last, be no longer held by their forces, that fate, we may now reason- 
ably conclude, is no longer to be doubted. The retention of this fortress, 
however, has: been deemed of such magnitude and importance, that, in 
order to maintain their footing in the country, and preserve a rallying 
point, a desperate attack has been made on the combined army under 
Lord Wellington, in which all Massena’s designs have been complctely 
counteracted. To throw succours into Almeida was the manifest object 
of the persevering assault. That object was clearly perceived by our il- 
lustrious countryman. He defends himself with firmness; he repels the 
various assaults with vigour; he frustrates the design of his opponent in 
every point of the least importance to the general service. After so dis- 
astrous a retreat as they had lately made, such an attack may appear some- 
what problematical, and an investigation of the causes of it will not 
be unworthy our careful attention. 

In considering this subject, we think that numerous reasons present 
themselves spontaneously te our notice, especially after reading the last 
dispatch from Lord Wellington. Of the disasters of the retreat there can 
be no doubt. Nothing but the most imperious necessity could have jus- 
tified it. His return into Spain enabled him to procure reinforcements. 
A body of cavalry, fresh and unbroken, gave him great advantages. By 
the rapidity of the pursuit, with a collected train of artillery, and through 
acountry completely despoiled and plundered by the enemy in their route, 
the British cavalry were entirely debilitated, and unfit for service} and 
many of them, no doubt, had perished before the last conflict. Notwith- 
standing such a superiority, it availed them little, though it doubtless 
contributed to the loss of many of our brave fellews, and our gallant 
allies; but the ultimate design was totally prevented, and Almeida was 
left to its fate. 

If the accounts be correct, that Massena had received positive orders 
to attack the British and Portuguese at all events, cost what it would, te 
retrieve their honour in the Peninsula, that may be one reason for his 
change of operations. Supplies of provisions, too, had probably heen 
procured in Spain, which were no longer to be had in Portugal. The army 
which pursued them must be content to receive their support, from dis- 
tant parts, and from the sea, by a mountainous and difficult track, and 
under the greatest disadvantages. Of these impediments Massena might 
think to avail himself, after the remains of his army were refreshed and 
restored; and, with such additional aid, he might entertain a hope, not 
altogether unreasonable or unfounded, of effecting his purpose. In this 
view of the subject also, his policy was equally as unsuccessful. 

But, perhaps, a still stronger reason remains behind, viz. the expecta- 
tion that Lord Wellington might be still to the southward, and not re- 
turned to his northern army. Here, too, if this was his opinion, he seems 
to have failed. He had returned to his post, expecting such an attack. 
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It was an event, of which he could scarcely entertain a doubt; and, with 
every confidence in the value and courage of his brave generals and 
officers, be felt it his duty not to leave a chance of hazarding a failure of 
the complete emancipation of this long harassed country. The schemes, 
the views, and designs of Massena, were well known to him. He had 
long experienced his manguvres and ariifices; and he was fully aware 
how competent his enemy was to play off a ruse de guerre, whenever it 
had a tendency to serve his purpose. Of the consequences of the defeat, 
and ibe failure of raising the siege of Almeida, and supplying it with 
succours, the most favourable opinion may be entertained. Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, in the province of Leon in Spain, may reasonably be expected to 
become another fruit of this victory, in addition to Almeida, which has 
been abandoned already. The most recent accounts from the south-east 
extremity confirm, that General Beresford has gained a victory over Soult 
in the vicinity of Badajoz, the consequence of which may soon be ex- 
pected to follow in the reduction of that fortress; for though it is situated 
within the limits of Spain, we can scarcely consider Portugal as entirely 
free, so long as that remains in possession of the French. The attack by 
the French was impetuous and determined, and farther operations were 
speedily expected; but nothing can more clearly evince the supe- 
riority of the Brilish and their allies, than the necessity of their op- 
peasants to leave their wounded on the field of battle. We can have 
ittle hesitation, however, in concluding, ihat, before this period, that 
event, itis highly probable, has taken place, or a blockade has been 
completely formed to cut off all communication with the country, to re- 
duce it by famine. 

Spain.—Of the operations of General Soult in the southern parts of 
Spain, we have had little knowledge for some time, excepting what we 
have just stated. The visit of Lord Wellington, after the French retreat 
from Guarda, to General Beresford, we may well suppose was not a merely 
ceremonious one, but connected with the general state and welfare of the 
country, and the operations of the army under the command of the lat- 
ter. We hear nothing farther from Cadiz. It is not improbable that the 
siege of that city has been raised to reinforce Soult’s army, and that a 
small blockading force, if any, has been left behind to preserve a show of 
its continuance. In the attempt to relieve Badajoz, a similarity of con- 
duct as in the case of Almeida was manifested on the part of the enemy ; 
but Almeida was deserted secreily about three nights after the engagement 
with the allies, and we may entertain the same auspicious conjectures with 
respect to Badajoz. We also learn, though not officiaily, that, in an attempt 
to retake Figueras in Catalonia, the French are stated to have lost 6000 men. 

France.—Of the hopeful heir to the Napoleonic dynasty, we have been, 
for a short time, without any very important information. Perhaps we 
may consider it as a joke, that he has been put into the scales to ascertain 
the weight of his corporeal frame; but it can only be for the king-making 
tyrant to determine the weight of his regal mind. No doubt it will be 
estimated pretty highly by the ci-devant sans-culottes ng We only 
mention this, to remind our readers of the approaching day appointed 
for the solemn christening of this hopeful heir, as we stated in our last, 
on the 2d of June. No doubt but the Gallic slaves will be amused with a 
number of entertaining particulars respecting this grand and august cere- 
mony, and we could indulge in a variety of curious anticipations, were 
jt not that our pages, in general, are appropriated to real and specific 
information, to known facts and occurrences, and to the events they are 
calculated to produce. One observation we cannot resist our inclination 
from giving; that whenever the little king of Rome is shewn publicly, he 
appears in a diamond crown, with a sceptre suspended t: his girdle, as an 
emblem of royalty, but equally serves as a child’s rattle. A general illumi- 
nation, it is said, is to take place in Paris en cutting his first tootk. 
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Nothing-can be more manifest than the perplexing mortification he feels 
himself compelled to bear respecting the aiiairs of the Peninsula. Those 
contemptible islanders, with their allies, whom he threatened to drive 
into the ocean, have been not ouly able to maintain possession of the ca- 
pital and a considerable portion of their country, with most of the ave- 
nues to the sea, but to drive out the invaders from their treacherous 
usurpation of this part of the continent, and to preserve their positions, 
and gain advantages in other parts. In sending out his mad orders of 
cotite qui covite, with a view to preserve Almeida, we may plainly perceive 
the desperate condition of his affairs in that quarter; and if he feels him- 
self ultimately disappointed in this grand object of his ambition, to con- 
solidate the whole continent under his contreul, we may fairly regard it 
as an auspicious era, that his mad career has transited its meridian, and 
that the day of his licentious and unheard-of oppression is rapidly hasten- 
ing to its close on the shores of the Atlantic 

DOMESTIC. 

The philanthropy which, on all occasions, distinguishes this happy 
country, exercised in so liberal a manner towards the prisoners in France, 
and the distressed Portuguese, who have been so wretchedly plundered 
by the French invaders, must afford a most sensible pleasure. Independent 
of the liberal aid by the parliament of this country, promptly to relieve 
their preseut affliction, the subscription of individuals already amounts 
to about £50,000, and is daily augmenting. We have equal pleasure in 
announcing the account of subscriptions and collections for our brave 
countrymen who have unfortunately fallen into the power of the tyrant. 
Nearly £45,000 has been already subscribed, collected, and received, for 
this benevolent purpose; and we could not perceive, without the most 
lively emotion, the collection of one parish only, in the metropolis, 
amounting to €173. 1s. The exertions of the preacher on that occasion, 
whom we have the satisfaction of knowing personally, were thus amply 
rewarded, in addition to the compliments which were then liberally and 
gratefully paid him. Let us consider, too, that those generous exercises 
of philanthropy are manifested, amidst so many other important and im- 
perious claims of British humanity and charity, and in the midst of an 
expensive hostility against the common enemy of mankind. 

But let us turn our attention to another cheering prospect; that, not- 
withstanding this expence of blood and treasure, we can happily see the 
utmost point of our taxation system. We can procure, as a nation, the 
sinews of war, without any new imposts, and even with the relaxation and 
relinquishment of some of the old ones. A war in perpetuum, therefore, 
can be maintained on our present scale of taxation; and the tyrant’s de- 
sign of crippling our financial arrangements is thus completely frustrated. 
What can Ee say to this? No new taxes! The sound will be sufficient to 
petrify. him with horror, that his favourite scheme is thus defeated, 
whilst his own tyrannical extortions prove that he is himself on the point 
of bankruptcy, with the aids of all his plundering systems. 
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Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, &c. 


Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1200/. the last half yearly dividend at the rate 
of 451. per share clear, per annum.—Birmingham, 1085/. ex dividend 211, clear, half year. 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, dividing 21/. per share clear, half yearly, 7901.—Mon- 
mouth, 120/.—Grand Junction, 245/. 233/.—Shrewsbury, 145/. dividing 5J,—Kenmet and 
Avon, 421. 10s. 40/.—Wilts and Berks, 29/. 10s. 30/.—Rochdale, 52/.—Ellesmere, 84..— 
Grand Western, 18. 10s, discount.—Lancaster, 254. ex dividend WW. per share clear.— 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 24/.— Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, 38/.—New Ditto, 10s, 
premium.—Thames and Severn New Shares, 37/.—Croydon, 30/.—West India Dock Stock, 
1651.— London Dock, 127\/. 128.—Ditto Scrip, 25/. per cent. premicm.—Commercial Dock 
Old Shares, 159d. with n w share, attached.—Albion Assurauce, 54.—Globe, 1901, 1202. 10s, 
—Rock, 18s. premium.—East London Water Works, 160/.—Grand Junction Water Works, 
102. 0s. premium.—London Institution, 68, 5s.—Strand Bridge, 12. discount.—London Flour 
Company, 8/.—Dover Street Road, li. premium.—Commercial Road, 135i, per ceat. ex half 
yearly diyidend 3/. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


( The Solicitors’ Names are between 
Parentheses. ) 


ANSTEAD J. and W. Prickett, of 
the Old South Sea House, merchants. 
(Messrs. Palmer, Tomlinsons, and 
Thompson, Copthall court, Throgmor- 
ton street 

Abernethie J. and B. Abernethie, of 
College hill, merchants. (Messrs. An- 
nesley and Bennett, Angel court, Throg- 
morton street, and Tokenhouse yard, 
Lothbury 

Airs J. Timberscombe, Somerset, 
mealman. (Mr. J. Scott, Upper Guild- 
ford street, Russeil square, London; 
and Mr. Leigh, Dulverton 

Allen B. Bedford, fellmonger. (Mr. 
Day, St. Neots; and Messrs. Forbes 
and Pocock, Ely place, London 

Allen R. Bedford, wool buyer. (Mr. 
Day, St. Neots; and Messrs. Forbes 
and Pocock, Ely place, London 

Amick J. Old Bond street, perfumer. 
(Mr. Newcomb, Vine street, Piccadilly 

Amsinck T, Turnham green, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Walton, Cirdlers’ hall, 
Basinghall street 

Ault J. Love lane, Eastcheap, broker. 
(Messrs. Chapman and Stevens, St. Mil- 
dred’s court, Poultry 

Austin R. J. Great Saffron hill, brass 
founder. (Mr. Barrow, Threadneedle 
street 

Ayres W. jun. Fleet street, hatter. 
(Messrs. Bleasdale, Alexander, and 
Holme, Hatton court, Threadneedle 
street 

Batley S. Blagdon, Somerset, victu- 
aller. (Mr. Welsh, Wells; and Mr. 
Dyne, Lincoln’s inn fields, London 

Bainton R. Lombardstreet, provision 
dealer. (Mr. Walker, Old Jewry 

Bardwell J. Manchester, general 
agent. (Mr. R. Ellis, Chancery lane, 
London; and Mr. Morgan, Manches- 
ter 


Batson J. late of Ryder street, St. 
James’s, tailor. (Mr. Hannam, Piazza 
Chambers, Covent garden 

Beckwith C. Huddersfield, innkeeper. 
(Mr. W. Beetham, Bouverie street, 
Fleet street, London; and Mr. Black- 
burn, jun. Huddersfield 

Beck T. Upton, Chester, brewer. 
(Messrs. Hewitt and Kirk, Manchester ; 
-_ Mr. R. Ellis, Chancery lane, Lon- 

on 








Bennett F. Seymour court, Bucks, 
lace merchant. (Mr. Ellison, White 
Hart court, Lombard street 

Bennett R. Houndsditch, mercer. 
(Messrs. Hughes and Chapman, King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple 

Berry M. Barnsley, York, grocer. 
(Mr. Wilson, Greville street, Hatton 
garden, London; and Mr. Keir, Barns- 
ley 

Blackburn J. and J. Cook, Laneas~ 
ter, spirit merchants. (Messrs. Blake- 
lock and Makinson, Elm court, Tem- 
ple, London; and Mr. E. Atkinson, 
Lancaster 

Blackmore R. Tottenham court road, 
painter and glazier. (Mr. Hall, Cole- 
man street 

Blanchard W. Seven Dials, paper 
dealer. (Mr. Kenrick, Hattield street, 
Christchurch, Surry 

Boraman J. of Brighton place, Hack- 
ney road, flour factor, (Mr. Nind, 
Throgmorton street 

Borrows W. Manchester, horse deal- 
tr. (Mr. S. Edge, Manchester 

Bowdery G. Black Boy lane, Poplar, 
melter. (Messrs. Collins and Waller, 
Spital square 

Bowring J. J. late of New Bond 
street, hatter. (Messrs. Noy and Pope, 
Mincing lane, Tower street 

Brine E. W. Chichester, brazier. 
(Mr. Ledwich, Baldwin’s court, Cloak 
lane, London 

Brown T. L. Whitecross street, fire 
bucket maker. (Mr. Warne, St. Helen’s 
place, Bishopsgate 

Brown J. and J. Kingston-upon- 
Hull, merchant. (Mr. F. Edwards, Sy- 
mond’s inn, London 

Buchanan W. Oxendon street, Hay- 
market, merchant. (Mr. Martelli, Nor- 
folk street, Strand 

Burchell F. Warwick place, Bedford 
row, saddler. (Messrs. Jones and San- 
dell, Size lane, Bucklersbury 

Cabburn W. late of Lower Thames 
street, victualler. (Messrs. Wybourn 
and Burke, Craig’s court, Charing 
cross 

Campart I. G. late of Spread Eagle 
court, broker. (Mr. Syms, Parliament 
street, Westminster 

Carpenter W. late of Westuratting, 
Cambridge, horse dealer. (Mr. Cxsar, 
Trumpington street, Cambridge; and 
Messrs. Kenderley, Long, and Ince, 
Gray’s inn 

Carter I. Manchester, corn and flour 
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dealer. (Messrs. Cooper and Lowe, 
Chancery lane, London; and Mr. Jep- 
son, Manchester 

Capstack J. of Lancaster, cabinet 
maker. (Messrs. Blakelock and Ma- 
kinson, Elm court, l'emple, London ; 
and Mr. E. Atkinson, Lancaster 

Chamberlain W. Horsley, Gloucester, 
yarn maker. (Messrs. Shephard and 
Adlington, Bedford row, London; and 
Mr. Walker, Stroud, Gloucestershire 

Charlton H. late of Oxford, corn 
dealer. (Mr. T. C. Attwood, Ensbam, 
Oxon; and Mr. J. J. Sherwin, Great 
James street, Bedford row, London 

Chettle S. Blackman street, South- 
wark, oilman. (Messrs. Miushull and 
Veal, Abingdon street 

Coates H. New Sarum, Wilts, apo- 
thecary. (Mr. Warry, New Inn, Lon- 
don; and Mr. Foot, Salisbury 

Cook J. late of Plaistow, Essex, gar- 
dener. (Messrs. Ballachey and Silver, 
Angel court, ‘'hrogmorton street 

Collins T. Harvey’s buildings, Strand, 
printer. (Mr. J. Pullen, Fore street, 
Cripplegate 

Coombe W. Scots Yard, Cannon 
street, merchant. (Messrs. Annesley 
and Bennett, Angel court, Throgmor- 
ton street ; and Tokenhouse yard, Loth- 
bury 

Cooper J. N. -Beckfoot, Cumberland, 
and J. Cooper, of Broughton, Lancas- 
ter, tanners. (Mr. J. Park, Ulverston, 
Lancaster; and Mr.Wiglesworth, Gray’s 
inn court, London 

Cooper T. Dudicy, Worcester, gro- 
cer. (Messrs. Lowless and Crosse, St. 
Mildred’s court, Poultry 

Cooper W. Minories, silk mercer. 
(Mr. R. Thomas, Fen court, Fenchurch 
street 

Corf B. Liverpool, butcher. (Stani- 
street and Eden, Liverpool; and Mr. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row, Lon- 
don 

Cousins W. Great Alie street, Good- 
man’s fields, broker. (Messrs. Lowless 
and Crosse, St. Mildred’s court, Poul- 





try 
Croden W. St. Philip and Jacob, 
Gloucester, maltster. (Mr. James, 


Gray’s inn square, London; and Mor- 
gan and Livett, Bristol’ 

Crout J. Bridge road, Lambeth, tal- 
low chandler. (Mr. King, Bedford 
row 

Dear J. Homington, Wilts, carpen- 
ter. (Mr. Tinney, Salisbury ; and Mr. 
Lowton, Temple, London 

Dicker G. Northtawton, Devon, serge 
maker, (Mr. Turner, Church yard, 

YOU. Vi. 
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Exeter ; and Messrs. Collett, Wimburn, 
and Collett, Chancery lane, London 

Dewar R. C. Great Winchester street, 
merchant. (Mr. Dawes, Angel court, 
Throgmorton street 

Dodd E. Dock head, Bermondsey, 
tallow chandler. (Messrs. Jennings and 
Collier, Cary street 

Dobson James, Liyerpool, merchant. 
(Messrs. Vandercom and Comyn, Bush 
lane, Cannon street, London 

Drakeford W. Great Peter street, 
Westminster. (Mr. Turner, Edward 
street, Cavendish square 

Drake T. Carr Hall Mill, Lancaster, 
miller. (Mr. H. Dewhurst, Preston ; 
Messrs. Caton and Brumell, Aldersgate 
street 

Driver J. Skipton, York, oil mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Exley, Stocker, and 
Dawson, Furnival’s inn, London; and 
Messrs. Alcock and Preston, Skipton 

Duke Eliz. and Frances Duke, Elt- 
ham, Kent, linen draper. (Messrs. a 
Beckett and Weale, Broad street, Gol- 
den square 

Edwards W. late of Bruton, Somer- 
set, blacksmith. (Messrs. Sheppard and 
Adlington, Bedford row, London; and 
Mr. R. A. Sheppard, Bath 

Ellery J. Orange row, Kennington 
road, Surrey. (Mr. Hannam, Piazza 
Chambers, Covent garden 

Ellis J. Swinton street, Gray’s inn 
lane, scavenger. (Mr.Coleman, Furni- 
val’s inn, Holborn 

Favene P. Winchester street, Old 
Broad street, London, dealer. (Messrs. 
Bourdillon and Hewitt, Little Friday 
street 

Fawson T. Great Piazza, Covent 
garden, hotel keeper. (Mr. Hannam, 
Piazza Chambers, Covent garden 

Field J. of St. Alban’s, Hertford, 
butcher. (Mr. Alexander, Lincoln’s inn 
square 

Fitch W. Surrey street, Strand, tai- 
lor. (Mr. J. Smith, Tokewhouse yard, 
Lothbury 

Fisk R. Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
shopkeeper. (Mr. H. G. Day, Wick- 
ham Market; and Mr. Dyne, Lincoln’s 
inn fields, London 

Flaxman, Deon street, Red Lion 
square, cheesemonger. (Mr. Darke, 
Prince’s street, Bedford row 

Fonseca A. A. late of Prescot street, 
Goodman’s fields, merchant. (Mr, 
Isaacs, Bevis marks, St. Mary axe 

Ford J. late of the Minories, trunk 
maker. (Messrs. Noy and Pope, Minc- 
ing lane, Tower street 

Ford R. Bristol, rope manufacturer. 

3x 
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(Messrs. Rosser" and Son, Bartlett’s 
buildings, Holborn 

Fotheringham J. Liverpool, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Blackstock, Paper build- 
ings, Temple, London; and Mr. G, A. 
Pritt, Liverpool 

Garrett J. jun. late of Harting, Sus- 
sex, mealman. (Mr. W. Messum, Port- 
sea; and Mr. J. Platt, Tanfield court, 
Temple, London 

Gibson E. and C. P. Whitaker, late of 


Great St. Helen’s, merchants. (Mr. 
Dawes, Angel court, Throgmorton 
street 


Gilchrist G. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Mr. T. Blackstock, Paper buildings, 
Temple, London ; and Mr. T. Murrow, 
Liverpool 

Goldney F. B. Seymour court, Bucks, 
lace merchant. (Mr. Ellison, White 
Hart court, Lombaré street 

Gordon R. and A. Gordon, Manches- 
ter, travelling dealers. (Mr. K. Milne, 
Manchester; and Mr. Ellis, Chancery 
lane, London 

Griffin R. Birmingham, draper. (Mr. 
Egerton, Gray’s inn square, London ; 
and Messrs. Stubbs and Medes, Bir- 
mingham 

Griffiths J. Knighton, Radnor, dra- 
per. (Mr. R.Gillam, Worcester; and 
Messrs. Cardall and Spear, Gray’s inn 

Grimwood D. Kennington lane, fac- 
tor. (Mr. Sherwood, Cushion court, 
Broad street 

Guest J. W. D. Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Surrey, grocer. (Mr. Chip- 
pendall, Great Queen street, Lincoln’s 
inn fields 

Haddock U. Bristol, colour manu- 
facturer. (Mr. T. Heelis, Staple inn, 
Holborn, London; and Mr. D. Burges, 
Bristol 

Haley A. Horton, York, cotton ma- 
nufacturer. (Mr. Nettlefold, Norfolk 
street, Strand, London; and Mr. L. 
Alexander, Halifax 

Hall R. W. Clement’s lane, mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Jones and Sandall, 
Size lane, Bucklersbury 

Harre W. Bow Common lane, Mile 
end terrace, merchant. (Mr. Vincent, 
Bedford street, Bedford square 

Hayward J. late of Suffolk street, 
Charing cross, carpenter. (Mr. Chip- 
pendal, Great Queen street, Lincoln’s 
inn fields ; 

Henson S. Fetter lane, tailor. 
Swann, New Basinghall street 

Hill R. Frome Selwood, Somerset, 
cutler. (Mr. Davies, Lothbury, Lon- 
don; and Messrs. Davies and Davis, 
Warminster, Wilts 


Bankrupts. 
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Hockey R. jun. late of South Cheri- 
ton, Somerset, cheesemonger. (Mr. 
Ring, Wincanton; and Messrs. Pear- 
son and Son, Pump court, Temple, 
London 

Hodgson J, R. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Messrs. Atkinson, Wildes, and Macka- 
rall, Chancery lane, London; and Mr. 
J. Lace, Liverpool 

Holmes H. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Messrs. Barrett, Wilson, and Hamer, 
Manchester; and Messrs. Willis, Fair- 
thorne, and Clarke, Warnford court, 
London 

Huifam €. and W. H. Huffam, Lime- 
house, ship chandlers. (Mr. Teasdale, 
Merchant Taylors’ hall, Threadneedle 
street 

Hurrell I. Henny, Essex, miller. 
(Mr. E, Stedman, Sudbury; and Messrs. 
Meggison and Fairbank, Hatton gar- 
den, London 

Hunt R. King’s Lynn, Norfolk. (Mr. 
Jarvis, King’s Lynn; and Messrs. Ans- 
tice and Cox, Inner Temple, London 

Jacobs J. Walcot, Somerset, plais- 
terer. (Messrs. Shephard and Adling- 
ton, Bedford row, London; and Mr. 
Sheppard, Bath 

Jones J. late of Davies street, Ha- 
nover square, upholder. (Messrs. Rich- 
ardson, Fisher, and Luke, Bury street, 
St. James’s 

Jones J. Edmonton, 
(Mr. Warne, Broad street 

Jones S. late of Duke street, Ald- 
gate, draper. (Mr. Jopson, Castle 
street, Holborn 

Keyes R. late of Skinner street, vic- 
tualler. (Messrs. Hall and Drake, Salt- 
ers’ hall, Cannon street 

Kirke J. Little Tower hill, Goodman’s 
fields, wine merchant. (Mr. Tucker, 
Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn 

Knowlton C. W. Fleet street, hatter. 
(Mr. J. G. Meymott, Burrow’s build- 
ings, Blackfriars’ road 

Larandon G. late of Margate, Kent, 
wine merchant. (Mr. T. Chapman, 
Margate; and Mr. J. Barnes, Clifford’s 
inn, London 

Lawton T. and J. Davison, Riding 
House lane, St, Mary-la-bone, painters. 
(Mr. Lee, Castle street, Holborn 

Lemay J. Penny fields, Stepney, 
victualler. (Mr. Mitchell, Union court, 
Broad street 

Levy H. Bristol, shopkeeper. (Mr. 
S. Harris, Castle street, Houndsditch 

Little C. H. and T. Little, Carlisle, 
cotton manufacturers. (Mr. Birket, 
Bond court, Wallbroek 

Lonsdale G, B, late of Green Let- 


wheelwright, 
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tuce lane, London, insurance broker. 
(Messrs. Blunt and Bowman, Old Beth- 
lem, Broad street 

Lowe A. Croydon, Surrey, cutler. 
(Mr. Guy, Croydon 

Lowe R. of the Haymarket, linen 


draper. (Mr. Putt, Staple’s inn 
Luxton J. and J. Hillier, late of 
Poole, Dorset, linen drapers. (Mr. R. 


Oakley, Martin’s lane, Cannon street, 
London 

Mair R. Liverpool, linen draper. 
(Messrs. Shephard and Adlington, Bed- 
ford row, London; and Mr. J. Dawson, 
Temple court, London 

Martin T. and'J. Edwards, High 
Holborn, blacking manufacturers. (Low- 
less and Crosse, St. Mildred’s court, 
Poultry 

Merrifield J. of Plymouth, grocer. 
(Messrs. Anstice and Cox, Inner Tem- 
ple, London; and Mr. Kelly, Ply- 
mouth 

Mills J. Back Church lane, White- 
chapel, victualler. (Mr. Templer, Burr 
Street, East Smithfieid 

Moorhouse A. Stockport, Chester, 
flour dealer. (Mr. Baddeley, Stock- 
port; and Messrs. Milne and Parry, 
Temple, London 

Morgan E. jun. Knighton, Radnor, 
woolstapler. (Messrs. Jenkins and Co. 
New inn, London; and Mr. Panting, 
Shrewsbury 

Morrison J. late of Church court, 
Clement’s lane, merchant. (Mr. Allis- 
ton, Freeman’s court, Cornhill 

Morris W. late of Gracechurch street, 
victualler. (Mr. Cocker, Nassau street, 
Soho 

Nutt T. Spalding, Lincoln, draper. 
(Messrs. ‘Tilson and Preston, Chatham 
place, New Bridge stre et, London 

Oram J. Cricklade, Wilis, cheese- 
factor. (Messrs. Meredith, Robbins, 
and Tomkins, Lincoln’s inn, London ; 
and Mr. W. Thompson, Cirencester 

Owen A. yard, London, sta- 
tioner. (Mr. Castie, Furnival’s inn 

Oxley S. Pontefract, York, chymist 
and druggist. (Mr Ponte- 
fract; and Messrs. Blakelock and Ma- 
kinson. Temple, London 

Pacey J. St. Martin, Worcester, ho- 
sier. (Mr. J. Platt, Tanfield court, 
Temple, London; and Mr. Platt, 
Bridge street, Worcesier 

Page J. Swaffham, Norfolk, common 
brewer. (Mr. R. Geldard, Gray’s inn 
square, London; and Mr. S. King, 
West Lexham, Norfolk 

Page S. late of St. Martin’s Church 
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yard, dealer. (Messrs. Young and 
Hughes, Essex street, Strand 

Paice A. Bridge street, 
Surrey, tea dealer and grocer. 
Holland, Lambeth road 

Park T. late of New North street, 
Red Lion square, Bloomsbury, agent. 
(Mr. Hannam, Piazza Chambers, Co- 
vent garden 

Pasley H. 
Martin’s lane, jeweller. 
ner and Pike, Gray’s inn 

Paulson J. Manchester, manufactu- 
rer. (Messrs. Hewitt and Kirk, Spring- 
gardens, Manchester; and Mr. R. Ellis, 
Chancery lane 

Pell T. jun. Maidstone, Kent, coop- 
er. (Mr. C. Mares, jun. Maidstone ; 
and Mr. Jones, Millman place, Bed- 
ford row, London 

Pettit R. College hill, merchant. 
(Messrs. Annesley and Bennett, Angel 
court, Throgmorton street; and Token- 
house yard, Lothbury 

Petty H. late of Bucklersbury, mer- 
chant. (Mr. B. Tarn, Warnford court, 
Throgmorton street 

Pickton T. late of Hillingdon, soap 
manufacturer. (Mr. Harding, Prim- 
rose street. Bishopsgate street 

Pitman J. North Barrow, Somerset, 
cheese merchant. (Mr. Bawden, Chard ; 
and Mr. Warry, New inn, London 

Ponsford Mary, Drewsteington, De- 
von, shopkeeper. (Mr. Barnes, Exeter ; 
and Messrs. Drewe and Loxham, New 
inn, London 

Porter W. and J. Porter, of York, 
skinners. (Mr. E. Eyre, Gray’s inn 
square, London; and Messrs. Watson 
and Cowling, York 

Pratten C. Bristol, shoemaker. (Mr. 
Burroughs, Castle street, Falcon square, 
London; and Mr. Browne, Bristol 

Prebble J. jun. Stratford, Bow, mil- 
ler. (Mr. W. L. T. Robins, Bouverie 
street, Fleet street 

Pridham W. St. 
yard, Westminster, 
(Mr. Lemage, Castle 
Mews gate 

Quinclet C. of Liverpool, broker. 
(Messrs. Willis, Fairthorne, and Clarke, 
Warnford court, London; and Mr. Ver- 
non, Stone 

Reid W. Bristol, insurance broker. 
(Messrs. Tarrant, Clarke, and Richards, 
Chancery lane, London; and Messrs. 
B. and O. Smith, Bristol 

Rippon R., W. Lees, and T. Wilkin- 
son, jun. Liverpool, merchants. (Til- 
son and Preston, Chatham Place 


Lambeth, 
(Mr. 


Martin’s court, St. 
(Messrs. Tur- 


St. 


Martin’s Church 
cabinet maker. 
street, King’s 
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Rigg W. Liverpoo), merchant. (Sta- 
nistreet and Eden, Leigh street, Liver- 
pool; and Mr. Windle, John street, 
Bedford row, London 

Robinson I. Whitehaven, Cumber- 
Jand, mercer. (Mr. Pearson, Staple 
inn, London; and Mr. Sherwen, White- 
haven 

Robinson T. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Mr. Woods, Liverpool; and Mr. T. 
Blackstock, Paper buildings, Temple, 
London 

Robinson T. Romford, Essex, prin- 


ter. (Mr. Townsend, Romford; and 
Mr. Jones, Martin’s lane, Cannon 
street 


Robson J, Manchester, innkeeper. 
(Mr. Buckley, Manchester ; and Messrs. 
Milne and Parry, Temple, London 

Rose W. Stratford, Essex, dealer. 
(Mr. Curtis, Assembly Row, Mile end 

Routh J,, T. Le Mesurier and H. L. 
Routh, of Austin friars, merchants. 
(Messrs. Crowder, Lavie, and Garth, 
Frederick place, Old Jewry 

Rowthan William, Moulton, Lincoln, 
grocer and jobber. (Mr. Harvey, Lamb’s 
Conduit place, London; and Messrs. 
Foster and Bonner, Spalding 

Rugeley H. late of St. Ives, Hun- 
tingdon, draper. (Mr. W. Lyon, Gray’s 
inn square, London 

Ryde J. and C. C. Bulley, Pope’s 
Head alley, brokers. (Mr. Lane, Law- 
rence Pountney hill, Cannon street 

Salter W. Brixton, Surrey, merchant. 
(Mr. Clutton, St. Thomas street, South- 
wark 

Saffery J. Canterbury, bookseller. 

Mr. Elwyn, Canterbury; and Mr. 
Dyne, Lincoln’s inn fields, London 

Scott T. and W. Jordan, of Pancras, 
builders. (Messrs. Edwards and Lyon, 
Great Russell street, Bloomsbury 

Seear S. late of St. James’s street, 
Westminster. (Mr. Dalston, Took’s 
court, Cursitor street, Chancery lane 

Sidebotham D. Stockport, iron mer- 
chant. (Mr. Edge, Manchester; and 
Mr. Edge, Inner Temple, London 

Shaw Z. Dudley, Worcester, mercer. 
(Messrs. Anstice and Cox, Inncr Tem- 
sg London; and Mr. Robinson, Dud- 
ey 

Shirvey W. Charlotte, Whitechapel, 

ocer. (Mr. Williams, Staple inn 

Slade P. Charles street, Hampstead 
road, coach smith. (Mr. Brown, Rath- 
bone place 

Smithson J. Blackfriars’ road, grocer. 
(Mr. Boswell, St. Michael’s Church 
yard, Cornhill 

Smithson R. late of Kingston-upon- 
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Hull, publican. (Messrs. Edmunds and 
Son, Exchequer Office of Pleas, Lin- 
coln’s inn, London; and Mr. G. Hair, 
Parliament street, Hull 

Smith W. now or late Commander of 
the Lustre West Indiaman, mariner. 
(Mr. Dawes, Angel court, Throgmor- 
street 

Smith Susannah, New Cavendish 
street, Portland place, milliner. (Leg- 
gatt and Vandergutcht, Craven street 

Southall R., S. Southal!, and Benj. 
Southall, Dudley, Worcester, nail iron- 
mongers. (Mr. J. Mayhew, Symond’s 
inn, Chancery lane 

Sowerby Peter, Liverpool, provision 
dealer. (Messrs. Stanistreet and Eden, 
Leigh street, Liverpool; and Mr. T. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row, Lon- 
don 

Stanley J. Deal, ironmonger. (Mr. 
Farlow, Bouverie street; and Mr. Ro- 
barts, Clement’s inn, London 

Stanley J. and T. Fleming, Deal, 
ship agents. -(Mr. Dyne, Lincoln’s inn 
fields, London 

Stewart D. late of Greek street, Soho 
square, jeweller. (Mr. Primrose, South- 
ampton buildings, Holborn 

Stratton H. Blackfriars’ road, stove 
grate manufacturer. (Mr. Birket, Bond 
court, Wallbrook 

Swatton George, Cumberland street, 
Goodge street, liquor merchant. (Mr. 
Lee, Castle street, Holborn 

Taylor W. Beccles, Suffolk, hatter. 
(Mr. Sudlow, Monument yard, Grace- 
church street, London 

Thomas D. Pickett street, Strand, 
linen draper. (Messrs. Tilson and Pres- 
ton, Chatham place, New Bridge street 

Thomson W. Manchester buildings, 
Westminster, merchant. (Mr. Aspi- 
nall, Quality court, Chancery lane 

Thorne P, Tavistock, Devon, miller. 
(Mr. Davis, Essex street, Strand, Lon 
don; and Mr. Bray, Tavistock 

Tolley W. jun. of Richmond, Surrey, 


saddler and harness maker. (Mr. 
Clarke, Thavies inn 

Vandrant J. Bristol, dealer. (Mr. 
T. Heelis, Staple inn, London; and 


Mr. H. Smith, Bristol 

Wainwright R. Manchester, dealer. 
(Mr. Buckley, Manchester ; and Messrs. 
Milne and Parry, Temple, London 

Waring Jer. Alton, Southampton, 
wool.tapler. (Mr. Trimmer, Alton; 
and Mr. Dyne, Lincoln’s inn fields 

Watson J. Fish street hill, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Bryant, Copthall court, 
Throgmorton street 

Walker R. jun., J. Walker, and J. 
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Walker, of Armley, York, cloth mer- 
chants. (Mr. Battye, Chancery lane, 
London; and Messrs. Lee and Raynar, 
Leeds 

Welford J. of the Old South Sea 
House, Broad street, insurance broker. 
(Mr. Allan, Frederick’s place, Old 
Jewry 

Wells G. late of Hadley, Suffolk, 
draper. (Messrs. Noy and Pope, Minc- 
ing lane, Tower street 

Widnell J. Holborn, potter. (Messrs. 
Dixon, Allen, and Best, Paternoster 
row 

Wigmore W. Narrow street, Lime- 
house, biscuit baker. (Mr. Tarn, Warn- 
ford court, Throgmorton street 

Wildman C, Great Newport street, 
Long acre, silversmith. (Mr. C. Smart, 
Clement’s inn 

Wilkinson Elizabeth, Charles street, 
St. James’s square, milliner. (Mr. Wil- 
liains, Red Lion square 

Williams S. B. Austin friars, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Tarn, Warnford court, 
Throgmorton street 

> Ushaw S. of the City road, tailor. 
(Messrs. Chapman and Stevens, St. 
Mildred’s court, Poultry 

Vithers Henry, Bath, haberdasher. 
(Messrs. Highmoor and Young, Bush 
lane, Cannon street, London ; and Mr. 
J. Wingate, Bath 

Whately W. 
hill, Cannon 
Lane, Lawrence Pountney hill 

Whinfield J. Gateshead, Durham, 
iron founder. (Messrs. Rimington and 
Wake, Sheffield 

Whitaker C. P. late of Great St. He- 
len’s, merchant. ( Blunt and 
Bowman, Old Bethlem, New Broad 
street 

White H. George street, Manchester 
square, coal merchant. (Messrs. Kib- 
blewhite, Rowland and Robinson, Gray’s 
inn place 

Whittle J. Liverpool, tailor. (Mr. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row, Lon- 
don; and Messrs. Griffith and Hinde, 
Liverpool 

Wood R. Market street, St. 
wine merchant. (Messrs. Field and 
Sheargold, Clifford’s inn 

Wood J. E. late of Ashford, Kent, 
wine and spirit merchant. (Messrs. 
Alcock, Corner, and Lindsey, St. Tho- 
mas street, Southwark 

Young J. of the Strand, apothecary. 
(Mr. Briggs, Essex street, Strand 

Yoang F. and F. Handcock, South 
Shields, Durham, slopsellers. (Messrs. 
Bell and Broderick, Bow lane, Cheap- 


Pountney 
(Mr. 


Lawrence 
merchant. 
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Messrs. 
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side; and Mr. C. Bainbridge, South 
Shields 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Barnes J. Little Banton, Cumber- 
land, cotton manufacturer 

Byfield J. late of Duva}’s lane, Isling- 
ton, draper 

Dixon H. Manchester, builder 

Jones W. Barton-under-Needwood, 
Stafford, grocer 

Kelland R. Sandford, Devon, tanner 

Meadows P. Liverpool, merchant 

Silverlock W. Newport, Isle of Wight, 
cabinet maker 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


Alexander J. sometime merchant in 
Kilmarnock, now in Fenwick, in the 
county of Ayr; Creditors to meetin the 
house of J. Bryan, vintner, Kilmarnock, 
20th May and 22d June 

Arthur D. wright and ironmonger in 
Ayr; Creditors to meet in the Duke of 
York’s inn, Ayr, 20th May and 12th 
June 

Katieman J.’and Co. sugar refiners 
in Stirling, and J. Batieman, sugar 
refiner there, and J. Douglas, merchant 
there, the individual partners of that 
company; Creditors to meet in the 
house of J. Mason, vintner, Stirling, 
2d and 3d May 

Begbie J. innkeeper in Kilmarnock ; 
Creditors to meet in the bankrupt’s 
house, Kilmarnock, 2d and 30th May 

3uchanan P. G. bookseller in Edin- 
burgh; Creditors to meet in John’s 
coftee-house, Edinburgh, 6th May and 
3d June 

Cooper J. vintner and farmer at Mei- 
kle Govan; Creditors to meet in the 
house of J. Henderson, vintner, in Glas- 
gow, 8th and 3lst May 

Fergus W. merchant and saddler in 
in Kirkimtulioch; Creditors to meet in 
the Prince of Wales’s tavern, Glasgow, 
22d May and 12th June 

Gilmour J. sheep and cattle dealer 
in Enoch; Creditors to meet in the 
house of J. Bryan, vintner, Kilmar- 
noch, 2lst May and 18th June 

The Grahamestone Baking Company, 
Glasgow, and of J. Wotherspoon, jun. 
sole partner thereof, as an individual ; 
Creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wales’ tavern, Glasgow, 7th and 2Ist 
May 

Graham and Crawfurd, manufactu- 
rers and merchants in Balfron, as a 
company, and J. Graham and J. Craw- 
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furd, as individuals ; Creditors to meet 
in the house of J. Smith, innkeeper, 
Kippen, 14th May and 13th June 

Grant J. victual-dealer, Barrochan 
Mill, county of Renfrew ; Creditors to 
meet in the house of W. Hector, vint- 
ner, Paisley, 17th May and 14th June 

Hardie A. merchant in Borrowstoun- 
ness; Creditors to meet in the Hamil- 
ton Arms inn, Borrowstounness, 7th 
May and 4th June 

Johnston W. leather merchant and 
shoemaker at Cumnock; Creditors to 
meet in the house of Mrs. Merry, inn- 
keeper, Cumnock, 8th May and Sth 
June 

Johnston J. boot and shoemaker in 
Edinburgh; Creditors to meet in the 
Royal Exchange coffeehouse, Edin- 
burgh, 2d May and 3d June 

M‘Dougall P. grocer, Glasgow ; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the Prince of Wales’ 
tavern, 17th May and /4th . une 

M‘Intyre D. cattle dealer, Leney, 
caliender; Creditors to meet in the 
house of J. Gibb, innkeeper, Stirling, 
7th and 25th May 

Osborne G. shoemaker in Glasgow ; 
Creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wales’ tavern, Glasgow, th May and 
Ist June 

Parker W. and Co. manufacturers in 
Glasgow, and of W. Parker, manufac- 
turer there, as an individual; Credi- 
tors to meet in the King’s Arms inn, 
Glasgow, 3d and 24th May 

Robertson J. C. lately residing at 
Curacoa, partner of H. Scott and Co. 
merchants in Glasgow; Creditors to 
meet in the Tontine Rooms, Glasgow, 
25th May and 8th June 

Steel G. manufacturer in Glasgow; 
Creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wales’ tavern, Glasgow, 11th May and 
8th June 

Thomson James, and Co. mercantile 
agents and merchants in Glasgow, and 
J. Thomson, jun. the individual part- 
ner of that company; Creditors to 
meet in the Prince of Wales’ Tavern, 
Glasgow, 14th May and 3d June 

Waddel R. late merchant, now ma- 
nufacturer and weaver in Kirkintillock ; 
Creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, 14th May 
May and Sth June 

Total bankrupts this month 


English: +-+--++++-+e++> 199 
Scotch ditto.+-++-++++e+-e- 22 


Total this month 221 
Last month ---- 113 


Increase-+ 108 
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Atchison W. Newgate street, boot 
and shoemaker, May 18 
Ashwell J. W. Colchester, grocer, 


May 29 

Adams J. Walsall, Stafford, factor, 
June 2 

Awnis T. South End, Kent, miller, 
June 8 


Abbott P. D. Powis place, Great Or- 
mond street, insurance broker, June 8 

Amer T. Grove street, Commercial 
Road, builder, June 15 

Andrews T. Basinghall street, Black- 
well hall factor, May 5 

Ayres J. Stratford, Essex, coal mer- 
chant, May 18 

Bent R. Lincoln’s inn fields, mer- 
chant, April 20 

Blundell F. F. Coleman street, insu- 
rance broker, May 20 

Ball J. Hathersett, Norfolk, engt- 
neer, May 18 


Blows J. Hertford, cvrrier, June 18 

Bishop T. Birmingham, plater, May 
31 

Boddington T. Northampton, grocer, d 
June 8 

Bromhead J. Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, ironmonger, June 8 


Bartleit J. Colyton, Devon, Bag 
maker, June 6 

Blow W. Hertford, tanner, June 8 

Berkley J. Cornhili, merchant, June8 

Bailie G. and Co. Finsbury place, 
merchants, June I] 

Bunn S. Great Charlotte street, 
Blackfriars’ road, merchant, June 18 

Bates T. and J. of Cheetham, Lan- 
caster, woolstapler and catile dealers, 
June 18 

Bedford T. Barnet, blacksmith, 
June 11 

Bell W. Leeds, grocer, May 25 

Crowley D. Portsmouth, tailor, May 
25 

Corrier J. Weston street, Southwark, 
common brewer, May 25 

Chaumette de la F. and D. Layton- 
stone, Essex, merchant, June 23 

Collier J. Ingersly, Chester, cotton 
spinner, May 30 

Capes W. Gainsburgh, Lincolnshire, 
merchant, Aug. 7 

Coward F. Fugglestone, clothier, 
June 6 

Cade J. and Co. Garlick hill, mer- 
chants, June 15 

Chinnery F, Cranbourn Passage, Lei- 
cester square, linen draper, June 22 

Chamberlain N, Fleet street, drug- 
gist, May 25 e 
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Darwin H. Southampton, tailor, May 
18 

Davies T. Hathersett, Norfolk, mer- 
cer, May 20 

Dinsdale J. 
dealer, May 25 

Dunn J. and Co. Wood street, fac- 
tors, May 25 

Dougaw T. Bread street, warehouse- 
man, May 25 

Dawes J. and Co. Pall Mall, bankers, 
May 28 

Dyer R. Dudley, Worcester, grocer, 
June 6 

De Souza Pinto T. Moorfields, mer- 
chant, June 8 

Dongworth J. Grove street, Com- 
mercial Road, builder, June 15 

Duncan W. and A. Liverpool, dra- 
per, May 29 

Devey R. Stourbridge, upholsterer, 
May 27 

Evans R. Merthyr Tydwell, Glamor- 
gan, shopkeeper, May 23 

Elliss €. Jermyn street, 
chandler, May 25 

Etherington J. Lawrence Pountney 
lane, broker, June 3 

Eastman T. Clement’s lane, mer- 
chant, June 15 

Edwards E. 
June 

Emdin A. G. Portsmouth, shopkeep- 
er, June 8 

Ferguson J. Burr street, St. George’s 
in the East, mariner, May 1 

Franco M. Spital square, insurance 
broker, June 15 

Fulford J. Hoomill, Warwick, miller, 
June 6 

Grant C. Cushion court, Broad street, 
merchant, May 23 

Gibson M. Sculcoates, York, stone- 
mason, May 31 

Hoskin Robert, Croydon, linen dra- 
per, June 8 

Hewlett T. Southborough, 
Gunpowder maker, May 25 

Hunter J. Newport street, St. Mar- 
tin’s, haberdasher, May 25 

Hinde J. and Co. Horsleydown, lead 
makers, May 25 é 

Hooker T. Mary-le-bone street, gro- 
cer, May 25 

Hills B. Enfield town, linen draper, 
May 23 


Hassall J, Manchester, grocer, May 


Kingston -upon-Hull, 


tallow 


Liverpool, butcher, 4 


Kent, 


Hemming J. Worcester, Whitesmith, 
May 28 

Hopkinson J. and Co. Sheffield, saw 
and edge tool makers, May 29 

Humphreys M. Bristol, June 4 


Dividends. 
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Hawksley J. Annold, Nottingham- 
shire, merchant, June 4 

Howland T. Thame, Oxfordshire, car- 
rier 

Hancox E, Dudley, Worcester, bank- 
er, May 21 

Harrison T. Camomile street, sta- 
tioner, June 25 

Hall R. Liverpool, grocer, June 5 

Hume J. Bath, bookseller, June 10 

Haigh W. Halifax, grocer, June 19 

Hollingdale W. Riverhead, Kent, 
linen draper, June 22 

Ham W. and W. Aust, Cow Cross, 
brass founders, June 15 

Hopkins T. J. Chigwell, common 
brewer, July 16 

Hodgson J. jun, Coleman street, 
merchant, May 4 

Jukes G. M. Gosport, merchant, 7 
May 

Inglis J. 
18 

Johnston W. G. Bond court, Wall- 
brook, merchant, June 8 

Jackson W., R. Taylor, and R, Pease, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, oilmen, June 10 

Jukes E. Gosport, merchant, May 7 

Kirkby W. Manchester, merchant, 
May 21 

Kellick R. Southampton, upholste- 
rer 

Kirton J. Gray’s inn, scrivener, 21] 
May 

Knowlton C, Bristol, linen draper, 
22 May 

Kerry R. Bucklersbury, warehouse- 
man, 29 May 

Lara A. Minories, haberdasher, May 
28 

Lexton J. Exeter, linen dvaper, May 
25 

Lamb J. Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
dyer, May 30 

Lande A. Leadenhall street, hard 
wareman, June 8 

Lomnitz B. and Co. Fenchurch street, 
merchants, June 8 

Lane J. Petworth, Sussex, linen dra- 
per, June 5 

Lee G. Sunning hill, Berks, builder, 
8 June 

Lawten J. sen. and jun. Ashton-un- 
der-Lyne, Lancaster, cotton spinners, 
10 June 

Longmore S. Bristol, linen drapery 
28 May 

Leman J. Ramsgate, shopkeeper, I 
June 

Mayhew R. Sutton, Suffolk, miller, 
22 May 

Monett L. Spring garden, tavern 
keeper, May 21 


Jamaica, merchant, May 
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Macpherson W. Maiden lane, straw 
hat maker, May 18 

Morton A. Ham Common, corn deal- 
er, May 25 . 

Mash J. Red Lion passage, Holbo:n, 
potatoe merchant, May 25 

M’Lacklan A. and B. Galp, Great 
St. Helen’s, factors, June 1 

Macleod T. H. Tokenhouse yard, 
merchant, 15 June 

Morris R. Lyng, Somerset, dealer in 
cattle, 14 June 

Miller W. jun. Liverpool, tailor and 
draper, 10 June 

Maskelyn Griffith, 
chant, 31 May 

Napper P. Bristol, haberdasher, 23 
May 

Nelson W. C. Fetter lane, tavern 
keeper, 11 June 

Oulton J. Liverpool, drysalter, 21 
May 

Pratt W. Bromley, Kent, victualler, 
June 8 

Powiss T. sen. Borough, Southwark, 
linen draper, June !1 

Pickclay W. Exeter, linen draper, 
June 25 

Piggott Rob. Rotherhithe, common 
brewer, 11 June 

Penn Isaac, Leather lane, oilman, 21 
May 

Purcell S. Milk street, warehouseman, 
21 May 

Riley H. Souterhouse, York, cotton 
spinner, May 15 

Randall J. Oxford, linen draper, 6 
May 

Roome B. Great Carter lane, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, coach maker, June 8 

Rutt T. Dalston, Middlesex, stock 
broker, May 18 

Rowton and Morhall, Chester and 
Shrewsbury bankers, June 1 

Routledge E. sen. and jun. Burrock- 
side, Cumberland, drovers, 22 May 

Riddell G. Berwick-on-T weed, grocer, 
24 May 

Richardson T. Waterside, Halifax, 
dyer, 31 May 

Southcomb R. Great Queen street, 
Lincoln’s inn fields, May 18 

Seddon T. Salford, Lancaster, vic- 

~ tualler, May 21 

Seager S. P. Maidstone, dealer, 25 
May 

Sykes W. White Lion street, Norton 
Falgate, seed factor, June 29 

Sennes R. Mark lane, provision mer- 
chant, May 25 

Swan J. Wapping Wall, Mast and 
block maker, May 25 

Stone J. Bridg road, seedsman, May29 


Bristol, mer- 





| 
| 


[June I, 


Simeon S. A. Wine street, Bristol, 
lace merchant, June 3 

Smith G. High Beech, Essex, victu- 
aller, June 1 

Skerrall W. Birmingham, carrier, 31! 
May 
Spalding D. Thorp, near Norwich, 
liquor merchant, June 3 

Sankey C. James street, Covent gar- 
den, cheesentonger, June 15 

Shawford W. C. Albany, Piccadilly, 
confectioner, May 18 

Shevill W. Burr street, Wapping, 
May 28 

Shenston T. Market Bosworth, Lei- 
cester, draper, June 6 

Sanderson W. Liverpool, timber mer- 
chant, June 7 

Smith T. N. Broadway, Worcester, 
draper, June 4 

Thomas J. Horsham, Sussex, brandy 
merchant, May 14 

Taylor J. Great Tower street, wool- 
len draper, May 18 

Tierney J. Bishopsgate street, mer- 
chant, June 1 

Townsend E. Maiden lane, Covent 
garden, wine merchant, June 4 

Thershaw J. Shaw Chapel, cotton 
inaker, June 6 

Turner T. Liverpool, cheesemonger, 
22 May 

Von Essen C. B. Gray’s inn Coffee 
house, Holborn, mercer, May 18 

Venault de Charmitty P. F. Somer- 
set street, Portman square, coal mer- 
chant, May 14 

Vernon T. Towcester, Northampton- 
shire, grocer, June 8 

Veightner J. F. Angel court, Throg- 
morton strect, merchant, June [5 

Vaughan J. Brounster Quay, North- 
ampton, merchant, June 8 

Woodrotle E. Woollastone, Glouces- 
ter, ironmonger 

Whitnell J. Arthur street, Golden 
lane, victualler, May 28 

Wellings T. Church lane, White- 
chapel, painter, May 25 

Willis J. and Co. Satssbury square, 
Fleet street, merchants 

Winter T. W. Kingston-upon-Hu¥, 
innholder, June 18 

Whalley T. and Co. Friday street, 
warehouseman, June 8 

Wheldale W. Oxford street, linen 
draper, June 15 

Wiggens S. Cloth Fair, tailor, 8 
June 

Wright S. White Horse lane, White- 
chapel, merchant, June 8 

Wildgoose C. St. Philip and Jacob, 
Gloucester, coal merchant, June 6 
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PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT: NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 


From ‘Loni »0N fo 





|American States, British Ships} l0gs. ret. 5d. 














Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole,| |Newfoundland and Coast’ of 
or the Isle of Wight - - -{ 2gs. Labradore - - - - = -| Ggs. ret, 2/7. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, | |Bay of Fundy, Quebec, o 
or Plymouth - - - - -/ 3gs. | Montreal - - - + ~~ -| 10gs.-ret. 42 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Je rsey| 3gs. |\Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- lena, Cempany’s Ships - -} 4gs. 
pool, Whitehaven, and Places] Others - -‘¢ «= « «| Gonads 
adjacent - - - = - -| 4gs. |Southern Fishery, out & home | 35gs. 
Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dub-| 'Bengal, Madi as, or China, 
lin, Newry, or Belfast - ogs. Company’s ‘Sh ips - - - -| 82 
Limerick or Galway - - -| Ggs. Ditto, out and home - - -{ V6. 
Londonderry orGlasgow - -| 4gs. Others - - = - - = = -| 10g8 
Yarmouth or Lynn - - - -| 1 
Hull or Gainsborough -°- -| l4gs. | Lrverroor, Brisror, Kc. to 
Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunde: Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New 
land - + = = - - - -| 2g | ry, Belfast, Londonderry, o1 
Leith, Perth, Dundee, Mont-} Glasgow = = - «= = ooégnt 
rose, or Aberdeen - - ~-| 2gs. or 24; Limerick er Galway - - «| Sgs. 
Inverness, Shetland, or the Ork-| Archangel, home - - = =| 20gs, 3. 
ney Is lands - - - - Oporto or Lisbon - - - -| Sgs. ret. 4. 
Stockholm and Places adi acen s. Gibraltar - - - - - - -} 8gs. ret. 4/. 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters-| Madeira - - - - = - -| 6gs. ret. 2/, 
burgh - - = - - - =| 40 10 Jamaica’ = - <'- = - =| %gs. ret. 82. 10s. 
Oporto - ~~ «= « « «fF Bg: Yet. & Leeward Islands - - - - -| 8 41, 
Lisbon - = - - - = + 8gs. ret. 47, Ditto with Convoy’ - - - -{ 4Sgs. 1, 
Rio de Janeiro - - - - -| 8gs. ret. 4/, American States - - - -| Ditto 
MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. | Greenland, out and home - -} Sgs. 
Malaga and Places adjacent} 10gs. ret. 5/. 
alonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, Durzrix, Conk, &c. to 
er Constan “red le - - -| 20gs. ret. Si. London e*s''s 2's’ 's of Gorge ee 
Madeira - - - - > -| 4gs. ret 1/. The Baltic ‘‘-"-'- - - <f }0gs. ret. 5f, 
Jamaica - - - - - - 8gs. ret. 4/. Lisbon and Oporto - - - -| 6gs. ret. SZ 
Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada,} |Ataerican States, Améfican 
Tobago, Barbadoes, &c. | 6gs. ret. 3I. | Ships - + - - + ‘=" -° Ggw. 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice] 6gs. ret. 3/, Ditto, British “~~ - - - ‘-] 12gs. 
Musquito Shore, Honduras, and| iGreenland, out ahd home -  ~ —_ 
Places adjacent - - - -| 12gs. ret. 61. |West Indies - -°- - -° -| Sgs. ret. 41 
The American States, the \Jamaica - - =" - ="'=° =I Ditto 
Ships s &b awe is - * at Gm ILimerick to London - --"°-" =] 4gs: 
PRICE OF LEATHER. 
per Ib. per tb. 
Butts, 50 to S56lbs.cach - - 19d to Qld | Calf Skins, 30-to 40 Ibs. - - ~° 28d to 38d 
Dit'o, 56 to G6HIbs. each - -« 21 to | Ditto, 50 to 70 Ibs. - == « 34 to @ 
Merchants’ Backs - - - - - 18 to 20 Ditto, 70°to 80lbs.° - - - < 34° to BE 
Dressing Hides - - = = = 17 to 20 Small Seals (Greenland) - - 3s to 3s. ld 
Fine Coach Hides - - - - 18 to 21 Large Ditto, 140s. to 180s. per doz, 
Crop Hides, 35 to 40lbs. for cutt. 17. to 20 Goat Skins, 60s. to 70s. ditto. 
Ditto, 45to 50lbs, - - - - 20 to 22 Tanned Horse Hides - - -.-, 17 to 19 








PRICE OF CORN AT. LIVERPOOL. 





Wheat, Engl. new 13 0a 13 6 per 7Olbs. Barley, English - 6 3a 6 Y per GO lbs. 
American 12 9a 13 0 ditto Scotch - 6 Oa 6 1 ditto 
Dantzig 13 6a 14 0 ditto Malt, Fine - - 10 Oa ll O per36qts. 
Irish, old 9 Oall O ditio Inferior - 9 Oa '9 6 ditte 
Ditto, new 11 6a 12 0 ditto Reans, Tick - - 57 0O a 58.0 per-quar. 

Oats, Potatoe - - 310 a 4 O per 45/bs. Peas, White - - 52 0 a 64 0 ditto 

Ditto,new - 4 La 4 2 ditto Flour, Fine - - 78 0a 80 0 per 280lbs. 
Limerick - 3 6 a° 3 10-ditto Seconds +70 0a 74 0 ditto 
Waterford - 3 8a 38 10 ditto American 48 @ a 54 0 per 196}be. 
Cork - - 3 3a 38 6 ditto : Ditto, Sour 40 0a 45 QO ditte 
Wexford - 3 la 3 4 ditto 
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Importations, &c. [June 1 


IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THE MONTH BENDING 20TH MAY, 1811. 








Almonds, cwt. «--++--- sence 356 

Ashes, Pearl and Pot, ime: steers 125 Rags, tons «++++e+-eeececceees . i7 
Bariila, tons «-++e+serssseereeeee 870 Raisins, Smyrna, cwt. ---+-- eee 10,110 
Brandy, gallons Terrier ee s000 Rice, bags -+++-see+s-seeeceee . 1870 
Brimstone, tons--.-+- oboe coccee 126 Run, gallons 606000 000A eeecee 2,720,000 
Bristles, doz. Ibs. -+++++++++++++ 1140 Silk, Thrown, Ibs.-----+-++++++- 11,610 
Butter, tons ........ racigtaiade 460 a A, Sev oskerens Se 18,110 
Coffee, bags Tere re rere eee eee 14,700 Sugar, hogsheads ee etccccsceres 20,600 
Cork, toms coccsccccccccccces ee 97 Tallow, toms -+++-++e++eereeees 140 
Cotton, Bs. -cecccce ecccees eoee 3,210,000 Tar, barrels -++ee-eceseese eesee 1540 
Flax, tons -+++-.++++> ececeesece 785 Tobacco, Ibs, -++++++++e++ eeeeee 2,170,000 
Hemp, tons --++--+++++-++++: ° 520 Turpentine, cwt.----+-++- occ @ncce 2370 
Linseed, QTS. «++ sere ercerecccsese 2145 Wheat, QYS. srereerrerressece . 91,000 
Madder, CW. ce ccevcces erccecece 960 Wine, gallons - coecccceccccece oe 210,400 
Gil, Olives, tons--------- ecccees 320 Wool, cwt. Spanish -+-+.+++++-+. 2180 
Oranges COO perro reserseseseese 1,700,000 Hides -ccccccccccccccsccce cave 310,000 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 




















Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, 
30th April.) 7th May. | 14th May. | 2lst May. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. ssseceseseeceeeceecees| 28 4 28 4 28 2 28 4 
Ditto, at sight --.+-+essssseeeeeecereeseres| 27. 5 27 «6 27 2 27 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. --++serscssceececceccesces 6 s 3 Sg 3 8 7 
Hamburgh, 24 Us. «+++++++- prebasemaat ae © 23 «6 23 6 24 0 
Altona, Qf --++-seeeeeeeeee Kiccetansiencsedt a @ 24 «(1 24 0;%1 1 
Paris, 2 day’s date «--+++sdsessseeceseecers| 17 16 17 16 17 16 17 16 
itto, at sight ---+eerscesceseseecceeceseee] 18 O 18 0O 18 0 18 0 
UTUORUX cece cc cers ccccccccerccssccescees is 0 is 0O 18 0O ig 0 
Madrid -...+- Effective -+vserceessscvvesece _ — _— cnn 
Palermo «+++ tn paper s++-+++eee++e ececccees| 125 125 125 125 
ST DENG Eilpetaahipséagestacsacancess3 -_ 464 46 455 
Bilboas ss ccecccecceesesesesvesess er eeecece 41 41 41 41 
Leghorn +e+essseccsceescseeccecsseeseccces! 58 58 58 58 
GENOA: sccccescosecccsevecesescesseccesess| 54 54 54 54 
WERINE diciccoccccccccccccocecccccccccess! £8 52 52 52 
Naples CO emer er ee easer eee ereeeessessesere 42 42 42 42 
Lisbon ccccscvccccvccscsvessecsecescseses 674 674 68 682 
= EES ce RTE ge Mh Aad Han Se 68 68 68 684 
Rio Janeiro «ccccsccccvcccccvcsccccceccecs 72 71 71 70 
Malta ..-....-. CeO e ee EPO Pee eee sere eseseses® 63 63 65 65 
Baboalter. «2 cccccccctcecccccccecsccccccoces 40 40 40 40 
Dublin «<+sccccccecccccccccctgccccccccccce] 105 103 104 103 
Cork cccececccccccccccccecccccccccccscsee| 104 og 104 104 
New Dollars 5s. 103d. per Ounce. Omnium] 3 


Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 





Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gasdtte, for the Week ending 11th May, 1011. 





Wheat - - - - - - - 87s 7d Peas - - - - = = - 48s ld 
Rye - ---+-+-+-+e-+- = 4 1 Beans -' --=-+e2-+-+- - 42N 
Barley -- --+-+-+--+-+- + 38 7 Oats - - © = -= © © & = = MF 
Oatmeal - - - - - - - - - 4 I BeerorBig - ~ - - = - - - == 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—22d May, 1811. 
ST, JAMES’S MARKET. WHITECHAPEL. SMITHFIELD. 


May - - - 5 Oto 8 O| Hay -~ - - 5 Sto 8 O| Hay - - - 
8 10] Clover - - 6 
Straw - 2 
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PRICE OF COALS, 25th May, 1811. 


Newcastle . 3 ‘ - 45 Oto 56 O| Cinders . . 31 0 to— — 
Sunderland ° : - 44 O0O— 53 O| Other Coals f ‘ . 0 O— 5 O 
Delivered at 12s. advance on the above Prices. 








CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain, 27th May, 1811. 











Wheat... 58 to a. [Malt . ‘ 66 to 79)Oats . . 20 to 26 
» fine . . 2— | White Pease . . 30 — 38 | Polands , . 27— 30 
, superfine. 88 — 96 | | Boilers . ‘ - 40 — 46/FneFlou . . 8— — 
Bye .:'. « 4—38 \Gray ; =.) oD 88° — 40 | Seconds 70 — 75 
Barley . é . 30 — 36/Beans, old. . 36 — 43 | Per sack of 5 bushels, or 280lbs. 
» fine . - 388 — 40/Ticks . . . 34 — 40 | Rape Seed, per last L.46 — 51 





MonpDaAY, 27th May, 1811. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 


TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE oF Slbs. BY THE CARCASE. 























Beef. : ° . 4 8 0 6 Beef 4 6 to6 6 
Mutton ° ‘ : . 410 —6 6 {| Mutton ‘ : 48-—6 4 
Veal ° >» O—7 O| Veal . , i ° 5 0—7 0 
Pork > O—6 6] Pork 5 4—6 6 
Lamb 5 0—8 0} Lamb 5 2—710 
PRICE OF HOPS.—BoroucGu. 
Kent, bags . ‘ ‘ . L610 to 7 Kent, pockets : ‘ . oer Ss 
Sussex . ‘ . , 5 12 — 6 : Sussex ‘ ‘ 2 6 6—710 
Essex . ° , ‘ ‘ 6 0—7 | Essex, F arnh am . ° - 10 O0O—l4 O 
Average Price of Brown or Mascovado Sugar, 413 per Cwt. exclasive of Customs and Excise 


payable thereon.—T. Nerriesuir, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—From London Gazette of 
_ ee May, !811. 


SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBU — rend =e. 

















MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. Pork . : . Td. a 8d. 
Oatmeal, per bolls, of L. s. d.| Lamb, per qr. ° , ° 4s. 6d. a Gs. 
First, per boll ° ‘ , 019 O | Raw Liides, per st. ‘ : . 6s. a 7 
Second . ° : ; . 018 6 | Butter, per Ib. ‘ . 2s. 
Third . ‘ ; : . 018 O --, Salt ; ; “Is. 4d. a Is. 94. 
First, per peck ‘ ‘ ‘ . O 1 3 | Eggs, per dozen 9d. 
Barley meal ° ° : , @ FF GrASs M APKET, way 15. 
Peasemeal . ‘ ‘ - © 1 1 | Sheep and Lambs, 280, at per stone, sinking 
Quartern Loaf . - 0 OW o‘Tals ‘ ° ‘ . 8s. 3d. a 8s. 6d. 

PRICES OF MEAT , &e. Cattle, 180 ‘ - « « S808 we 

Beef, per lb. ‘ : ; . 6d. a 8d. | Milk Cows, 11). to 211. 
Mutton : : ‘ ‘ . 8d. a_ 9d. | Horses sold heavily, 42). 
Veal ; ‘ ; ‘ . 8d. a 10d. Goals, p. ¢ cart of 1 cwt. 8s. 6d. a 10s. 6d. 





DUNI DEE M ANUFACTURES, “May 16. 
LINENS. YARNS, per spl, Riga Thiesenhausen 75 a 78 
Sail-cloth, No.l . 18 a 14 {sm Linthand-spun3 9a4 0} Drujana Cut. . . 65 a 68 








HempCotton Bagg ing 9 a 12 |3ditto Mill-spun. 4 6a4 9| Leibau ss. - . Ga 62 
Strelitz 9a 9} 4 ditto ditto - 5 4a5 8] Narva, 12 wed 5. 
Lint Osnaburghs - 7a 74/5 ditto ditto .6 0a6 2) Archangel . . . —a— 
Tow ditto 44a 54 6dittoditto . .6 8a69 HEMP, 

Ditto ditto 54 a 64 |7 ditto ditto . 7 828 0} Petersburgh, clean L.75 a 80 
Ditto ditto 7 a 74 6shorts ditto . 4 9a5 0} Ditto, halfclean . 60 a 68 
German Dowlas 27 inch i2 \7 and 8 Tow ditto 0 7a0 8) Riga Rhine . . . 74a 78 
Common ditto, 27 — 10 11 |10to 20lb. ditto . 0 7a0 8) DrujanaPass . . 72 a 76 


Tow sheeting, 24 port 10 a 11 | 1 LAX, Common Pass . . 58 a GO 
Ditto ditte— 20 — 8ia 93 Petegsburgh, 12head L.70 a 74| Codilla . . . . 452 40 
|, 9 ditto .78 a 80} 

3y¥2 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


MAY 24, 1811. 
a 
B. signifies Barrel; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112Ilb.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 
Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a § Chest of Oi) 30 Flasks, or 4G: ailons ; Lt. Last, 
or Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gailons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels; T. Ton, or 20 | 











































































































ewt. Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Nore, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 158 
, Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons ; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons ; Ma- | 
déira per Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 12G Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons (all 
Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tan of 252 Gallons; 
Olive. Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 256 Gallons. 
N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 
FROM } To Al ) ee — [ FROM | ro ‘ ley 
} > 
; £. s. d. £. 8. - |. $. d |£- S. d.| 
ALUM, English ------ 24 0 0/25 0 : i opper, unmannfact.--| 5.17 6|0 0 O°|C. 
RN eee 115 0;0 0 0 ——, mau factured| 9 0 O} 0 0 O]-+ 
Almonds Barbary Bitter '3 0 0 13 3 0 Copperas, Green -- 10 8 0 0 8 6|;— 
——————- Sweet ¢ 5 0} 0 0 0 Cotton = ( Pernambuc| OF 94) 0 1 105/lb 
, Jordan ---- 0 0j21 0 O | =| Wool = j Bahia ----|0 1 63]0 1 74 
—, Valentia 5 0 | 510 0 j—| & 4 Maranhan | 0 1 6 0 ll &ie 
Aunatto, Flag.------- twig ¢ @ r @ (Para ----}0 1 5}/0 1 6|— } 
——-, Spanish ----| 0 5 6 0 4 3] a (Suriuam--}0 16/01 8; 
Argol, Bolo. & Rhe.W.| 5 10 0} 6 0 0 ' = <Demerara | O 1 4/0 1 7] 
- Florence, White} 5 9 U0} 5 5 0 |—!) BR \erbice --;};0 14/0 1 7 | 
,Red--} 410 010 0 0 } # ¢ Carriacou | 0 1' 7/0 1 8 
Naples, White --| 3 5 0 315 0 I = #4 Nar nada--|0 1 5/0 1 6|— 
, Red --| 3 0 0/310 0 e £ JBarbadoes|0 1 4/0 1 5 [— 
Ashes Amer. Pearl-.-.| 2 8 0 0 0 0 | a 3 Domingo--|0 1 4}0 1 6|— 
_—- Potbest--| 2 6 0/0 0 0 -|] - §£ Martinico | 015/01 6} 
Barilla, Tenerifie} 2 \8 0 | 2 lo O|—l|!& Smyrna --}0 0111/0 1 1 /— 
—_— » Spanish | 2 0 0/0 0 O i—|] ° Bahama | 0111/0 14-— 
-—, Sicily -.| 2 8 0] 210 0 |—|| 4 Bengal --| 0 0 7}0 0 8 |— 
Dantzic Pearl 110 0 118 0 |—|\DYER’S Wd. Bar. W. }19 0 0 }20 0 O{T. 
—— Russia Pot...... 112 0/0 0 Oj—} -——, Brazil--/20 0 0/0 0 0 con 
Bark, Oak ---+-..+-. 33:10 0 |)35 0 O |—||———-———-, Brazilet}12 0 O|I8 0 0,;— 
BERRIES, Junip. Ger| 1 5 0/110 0 —||—_—__-——, Cam Wd.}40 0 0 0 0 0 I 
-————, Ita.} 121 0/0 0 0 |—|———-——, Fustic--|14 0 0]15 0 0 |— 
-——, Yell. Turk.| 210 0 | 216 0 jG.||-——~——Zantoryoung! 9 0 0 {10 0 0 |— 
Brandy, Best ----..-- 1 8 0; LIL 0 |—|————Logw. Camp. |I8 0 0 j21 0 0 |— 
——, Inferior. .-..-. 1 6 0 j,i 8 0 —||——_—Hond. chipt [15 0 0/16 0 0 |— 
Brimstone, Foreign Roj29 0 0 (34 0 0 jC )|———Jamaicach. {14 0 Of15 O 0 |— 
Bristles, Hog Rus. un.jl7 0 0/19 0 0 j— Nicaragua, |. |32 0 0 [33 0 O}-— 
, Archan. ditto |19 0 0 20 oe oi—- snatinaaaasittenall is 0 0,20 0 0}- 
——., Konings. ditto}19 0 0 {20 © 0 |—/|Sanders, Red -.----.. 16 0 0,90 0 O[- 
CAPERS, French ----j1l 0 0/14 9 O|L 
———, Spanish----} 610 0)8 0 0 iol DRUGS . 
Cochineal, Spa. Garb.| 1 11 0 | 117 © |—/||ALOES, Barb. -+-.-. iis 0 O19 0 OK 
—_—- ,»EastIndia|}9 4 0/)0 6 Oj—I , Succotorine --/20 0 0 [26 0 0 |— 
Cocoa, West India----| 310 0{| 4 © O /|c.)| ——, Hep. orE. 1. |14 0 0/15 0 O|— 
—--, Carr. for Exp.|} 911 0/6 1 06 __||Angelica Root ------ 16 0 0 | 6 6 O[- 
Goffee, W. I. very ord ls oj}! 15 0 j— Antimony Crude eel 5 5 OF 510 OF 
ord.| 116 0O 9340 . Arsenic, Red «--..+.--+ >15 0);4 0 Of[— 
——____—— mid} 2 5 0/215 0 _|| - » White -.0--% is 3 0 | 3 5 0 \— 
———_—- gd. | 216 0 13 0 0 —|}Balsam, Capivi------ 10 3 910 4 O/flb. 
—— fine] 3 1 0/3 5 0 |—|——, Peru..-..... | 010 0/011 o}- 
——, Mocha or E.1./20 0 0/24 0 0 |_|! , Tolu----++-. |0 6 6/0 7 O/— 
» Java eecenees 3 0 0 P 10 0 —\Bark, Jogi s.005505 | 03 6/0 0 0 

















































































LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
| FROM | ro lo FROM TO 
2s. dig s. dj! le s. dig s. 
Bark, Jesuits, Red----|; 010 0) 015 O Ib. \Sarsaparilla c“eecshal® 4 625 2 
———-———, Yellow--| 0 3 0/0 4 © |—|\Sassafras....-.....-- 215 03 0 
Borax, refined, E.1.--|}4 10 0]4145 0 \C. ||scammony seen ee eels mF O88 8 
eee, English} O 2 4/0 2 6G [lb)\Seuna -------+------ 10 3 010 5 
-, unre. or Tinc. 450/410 0 \C.|\Seeds, Anni. Alicant ie 6 0 0|610 
Camphire, refined----| 0 5 3 | 0 0 0 jlb.)|\——, Coriander, Eng-| 
—, unrefined --/15 0 0} 0 0 06 (C.j} el ccctscessn te 26 REO O 
Cantharides -+-+-+-- 015 01,013 6 Ib.j/——, Cummin ------ | 3 15 0 14 0 
Cardamoms (best) ----| 0 8 O 0 0 O \— , Fenugreek verel 215 0/3 O 
Cassia Buds «-.----+-- 111 0;0 © © jC.)\Shellack «-++-++++++> }8 0 0;9 O 
—- Fistula, W. 1. --} 515 0|6 O O |—)Sticklack----- ecceres 8 0 0!914 
—- Lignea-.------ i;9 0 O jl8 O O | |\Snake Root --++----}0 4 0;0 4 
Castor Oil, p. bot. 14lb.) 0 5 6) 0 0 O bo} Soap, Cast. or Spanish | 8 8 Oj} 9 O 
Coculus Indicus --+--- 1010 0/0 O O (C.)|——, Yellow --++| 4 0 0/0 O 
Colocynth, Turkey --}0 4 0/0 0 © |lb.||-—, Mottled ------) 419 0)0 0 
Columbo Root ------ 3s 0 Oo QO GO O [Cae] lmmmn, Curd oe eeccces i}4 14 0 | 0 0 
Cream of Tartar------ 810 0/9 O O |—)Spermaceti, refined --|0 3 0/90 $3 
Essence of Bergamot 012 0] 013 © jb.) Tamerinds, West India} 9 0 0 {10 0 
— - Lavender--| 0 10 0 | 010 6 (|Ib.) Tapioca, Lishon------ 0 0 6;0 1 
———- Lemon----|0 8 6,0 9 0 Turmeric, Bengal ----| 7 0 0;9 O 
———_——- Origanum 014 0);015 O}-|———, China .-- 1 0 0} 0 0 
——-——- Rosemary 0 8 0;010 0 |-—|\——, West India| 5 WW 0;,6 O 
Gallaneal, East India ' 215 0/3 0O 0 [C.|\Verdigrise, Wet-.-..-- 0 29/0.3 
Gentian Root -----+- -!'4 0 0/;4 4 O|—-|———-, Dry------ 0 5 0/0 5 
Ginseng --.-.-.. on 0 2 90/0 2 6 jlb.i/————, Crystalliz.| 0 12 6/013 
Gum Ammo. Drop---- 17_ 0 9 |20 O O jC.) Vitriol, Roman ----.-|0 0 7/0 0 
Lump 9 0 9 13 O O|— EBONY, Black Rose 20 0 0 24 O 
Gum Arabic, E. I. --} 2 0 0|410 0}- -, Green --ee+- 12 10 90 13 10 
— Turkey, fine----| 8 0 0/9 O O |— Elep. T. 70 to 90lb, ea.'28 0 0 30 0 
—— Barbary ------ 216 0/218 0 |———, Scrivelloes --'14 0 0117 O 
— Assafetida ----|5 0 @ |12 O O |-> FEATHERS, Dantz --|0 3 9/|0 4 
—— Benjamin ------ 20 0 9 30 0 0 |}|\———, Hambro’| 0 2 9;0 3 
— Cambogium ----20 0 9 (26 0 0 j— —, Russia --|0 $3 0/0 8 
—— Copal, scraped--} 0 2 9)0 3 6 ‘Ib. ——, Down --|}0 40:0 4 
— Galbanum:...-- 810 9 | 9 O O jC.)\Flax, Riga -...-..... 76 0 0178 O 
—— Guaiacum:----- 0 2 9/90 8 G jlb. , Petersb. 12 head'70 0 01/10 O 
—— Mastic «+++-++-- 0 6 2/0 6 6 |—|— , Archangel..-.-. sv 0 0 €0 O 
—— Myrrh -----+-- igs 0 9 |20 0 O iC. GALLS, Aleppo, blue | 6 10 0/7 O 
— Olibanum.------ 6 0 0/9 9 0 |-|——~-——-, mixt}5 0 0/45 10 
—— Opoponax::-->-55 0 g| 0 0 O Holland lL 2 6/1 @ 
—— Sandrac--++-+-- 6p eit 6.6 y, th ler.| 2 5 010 O 
—— Seneca, garbled | 415 0 /|.0 O O }-—|——, thim +-+-+--+ee-s 2 50/0 0 
—— Tragacanth ----\22 0 9g | 0 O O |—)Hemp, Riga Rhine---+/75 O 0 (76 O 
Jalan -0--sccccceees 0 3 6/0 4 O {lb.!|————, Outshot ----/644 0 0/0 0 
lpecacuanha --+-++-- 012 9/013 0|-—~, Codilia------ w» 0 010 0 
Isinglass, Book -- --- 013 0/014 0|}-|——, Petersb. Clean'77 O 0/81 O 
— Leaf ------ 013 0/014 0 |/|——————.,, hf. cl./62 0 0 64 0 
Long Staple| 013 © | 0 14 6 |— Hides, raw, West India} 0 O 4 0 0 
Manna, Flakey ------ 0461,0 0 OF , Bus. Ayrs.|0 0 670 O 
Musk, China ---.-.--+-- 015 0/012 O loz » Brazil --}0 0 5130 O 
Nux Vomica -+--+++. lL tL oj 1ilo OC. j—————, Hor. Brit.| G 13 0] 0 16 
Oil of Vitriol ---.-.-- 0 0 440 0 44 {Ib.|| 
ee -/018 0/020 0 ||| INDIGO. 
Pink Root «+++++-+.- 10 3 0)0@ 3 3 —|| 
Quicksilver-++«++++-+ 05 4/0 0 Of; ( Guatimala, Flora} 011 6/013 
Rhubarb, East India--} 0 4 0/0 5 6 = —_— -,Sobr.} 0 9 O10 11 
———, Russia ----} 016 0| 017 0 |—/3) ————. Corts}0 5 6/0 8 
Saffron. +-+++-e+-eees 1/110 0/115 O iC-| S Caracea, Flora--|}0 9 6]012 
Sago -+++seseeese-e} 2 8 O} 212 O 4 | ———-, Sobres | 0 8 O10 9 
Sal Ammoniac ------|9 0 0\10 0 0 j|— ——-, Cortes |0 5 610 7 
Salop -++-e+seee-+s-(12 12 0 [13 0 0 | -jBrazil spews eiecsenee © Gane a 
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526 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
oT gee a FROM To = 
FROM re z - 2 dé Ls s. d. \g 
£ s. d. £ 8. d. = . — 3 10 0 316 0O IC. 
nS Blue ---++-+++ 7} O10 0/011 6 fb), aay ey 97 61919 0 iT. 
= | Purple...-..---- 0 8 9/010 3--|2 J 09 — > - 812 6 |— 
“% ) Copper and violet} 9 6 3/0 8 9 —|3 = 4 Beef, Mess. - 9501910 0K 
ga “Copper -------- 0 4 3/0 6 OF-|5 [= | Pork, India | 9 10 0/512 6 
IRON, British, in Bars}|l6 0 0/0 O O/T.IE * N. M. ; 5 oO 6 14 0 IC. 
Pigs}lO 0 0 {11 9 O|}—| Hams, York «++ 7 32 0/-— 
Old Sable .---|24 0 0 |33 0 0 |—/RAGS, Hambro’ S.P.P. : 4 00 
’ New Sable --|23 0 0} 0 0 O|— J F.P. . - 0 000 = 
a , Gurioffs ----/23 0 0/0 0 0} are. ws . 0 00 0/— 
, Archangel----|22 10 0/0 0 © |—L—, Italian, Seconds | 215 010 0 0 
Sieben MntiRiale. + «204 25 0 0/0 0 0} p Scenes 14 0 116 0 j— 
LEMONS, repa 7 0 0 | OD ORD. oss s502 540 cx b ls ic 
ert Italian ae 9 v. O16 O OIC.) £ Currants <-+++-- 3 ; - : + : 1 
——, Spanish + - 6 0 oO 700 —|| c\Figs, Faro «+--+. 3 Pp = ‘ es 
Lead, Pigs --------+- 35.0 6/0 0 0 (7: Eta , -urkey- y 16 ats 6 @:= 
Milled or Sheet [35 10 0/0 0 01-27 fp, cnc. ee -..d O O12 0 Of 
’ Bars imine wees 06/};0 0 0 — lla [sus atels ------ i} 0 - ® Ot 
» Shot, No. 1 to jis? 10 0} 0 0 O}—'S _ ‘Bloom, or Jar --| = a ) 5 14 Oe 
610958 15 0) 0 0 6 Pi Sun or Solis, = ‘| a > la 14 0 — 
Re head 42 0 0/0 O 0 |—I2 2 ipenia or Mala. | 2 bee i? 

<r woinad 87 0 0} 0 0 o}~| 3 sutea WM veeeeees Tote a 
—, Re Qmyrna -+<.s. 00 2 2 a 
——, White 7 0 0/0 0 © i 8 ngedome 1014 0/015 O 
Qee cccccceses 28 0 6/0 O O Rosin --..-.---+00-- oss 9 0706. 
MADDER. Dut. Cro. | 5 0 0| 515 O IC. Rum, Jamaica ------ 0 4 8 eri 
ver oi Ombro --| 4 0 0/5 0 0 |—\-—~, Leeword Island | 0 3 10 | ( } 6 lIb 
. Mamene 115 0/318 0O — /SACCHARUM Saturni| 0 1 4 r 2 yy 
’ Mulls 0 9 0/1 O O |—\\saifower...--..-.- . a : | 0 4 0 om 
” Roots 210 04,214 0 —|\Saltpetre, Ea. In. Rou} 3 16 : ee wm 
Mats, Archangel +4 4 0/410 O/H : » Brit. Refin. : ; : lo 3 9 ib. 
OIL Lucca, or Salad--|20 0 © (21 O O |Jr.)\Smaits --------+-+- 12 0} 115 0 Cc. 
Chest | 310 0/410 O |— Shumack ---+--++--- 5 01215 OID. 
——, Olive, Barbary 68 0 0/0 0 0 \T | Goat, Turkey =: 1 5 0 | e 10 Oo l— 
, Gallipoli [70 0 0 \71 © © |—|| .|——, Mogadore -- I i : ee 
iis axteceee’ 215 0/0 0 0 |c./¥) Lamb, Italian - ~- a rete Ww 018 
—, Turpentine, Eng} 5 0 0/5 5 0 a 2 | ——-, Spanish te 2 le 
, ’ “ Wel e Jere 17 0 0;0 0 O}» 
»For.|} 4 5 0/0 0 0 [Ils \ Kid, Italian | 6 0019 0 0 ol 
——, Rape, English- {61 0 0 | 00 0 i] si-- — > att 0 0 O sk 

—————,, Refined. .|64 0 0/0 0 0 |—I\,} Scal. Greenl. «+ -- » O 
oa. ish48 0 0/0 0 0 LE] —_ go, Fishe ry-:}0 6 0/010 0 \— 
——., Linseed, English ia 010 01012 6 — 
—, Cod, Newfound/38 0 0/0 0 0 | oo a. ---- | 0 O 114)b 
EM, s0ss8ees 1120 0/0 0 O/T.) .(—,, For. salted--| .. o> are 
——, Head Matter --/1120 0/0 0 0 |— ‘ (Bens gal, ie se eli el. 
——, Whale, Greenl. [54 0 0/0 0 0 |—'8 vaste 000K 

Me TE Chit oo <ccocd none 

, Brazil, or S. Fish.|42 0 0/0 0 O p's | China s 6 6:8 8 6t. 
Oranges, Lis. re. best! 6 0 0/0 0 0 \ch 3% pene 7 01118 O|— 
~, St. Michael’s | 3 10 0 | 210 © \bxig | Milan -------- ; + 0} 112 6 |— 

. ri 2 Reggio «-+.+. | ~“ j 
Orchil Weed, Cana. B.| none | 0 0 O /T,\z gg Dake 
Riedeon” inferior (1400 0/0 0 O}—% _ | Brutia---..-.. | ; an : : +r 0 \— 
—~—~~» Cape de Verd 90 0 0/0 0 O}-| 22 [Bergam..-.-| 2 > 0/211 6 
PITCH, American----| 918 0/0 0 0 {C.) 4z¢ Jj Modena ---- = . 013 5 0l— 
» Archangel 019 0/0 0 0 }—|GE8 |} Piedm. ---- . 9 0 2 12 6 |— 
Sweden.....- 019 0 1 0 Oe a 2 {Milan “hares m4 1 0!|011 6 = 
ate British .. a8 .2 O16. @)-6 la Spices, Cinnamon ----| 0 1 012 0 a 
; [Carlow ist|6 0 0/6 2 01) ee at" 2 '6 0/212 0— 
Z Cork Ist! 6 6 O16 8 O —| ‘ Mace, Long --| 2 mais & wie 
“O] & | Waterfordist}| 6 0 0/6 2 0 |— » Mutmegs ----| 0 00c 
= | oO 000 NMS (Barb. Ww. | 315 0] 4 rd 
22 £4 Holland---.| 0 0 0 | rs lack} 410 0/0 0 0\— 
>) | Friesland ..| 0 0 0 : : - Fi. B) —_ wh 6 0 0);9 0 O\j— 
© York, Best..| 3 12 0 | s 4. ; = 

Fy [York Bes: 310 0/310 0 : 2g East India| 3 3 0/3 6 0 
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FROM | To Fi | FROM To =) 
& 8s. d.\2@ 8. dl j2 8. d.|\8 8. 4.)8 
Spices, , (EastIndia} 0 2 5§/0 2 6 /ib) fd. 3 I. by 40 F F.| 3 10 ¥}0 0 Of, 
, £J white - - ta cies co }0 0 0/0 0 0|% 
EF} Long ----| 7 30 0/8 0 Ofc, —2 30—|0 0 0} 0 0 o|* 
,™ \P.orJ.Pep.| 0 111] 0 1 114lib. 2< Stockholm 14—|64 0 0166 0 0/8 
Spirits, Malt -------- 015 3/0 0 0 |G) | Christi. 12—/48 0 0/52 0 016 
of Wine------| 1 2 0/1 3 O jc. s } Carltha, 12—/45 0 0/48 O O}- 
(Antigua +-++++++ 3 0 0/310 O|~if LNorway . . 17 00/715 0O|f8 
Barb. Clay. Is.--| 412 0/5 © O|\Dantzic Fir. . . 1414 0/0 0 O}° 
1 ad.--1315 01316 OL \Memel Fir . . . 12 0 011414 O|W 
g ,3d.--}3 12 0/314 OL Hid (aucbeo - - . /10 0 0115 0 OlL 
‘= |Musco. or Bro. --| 3 2 0/313 0O Oak Board, . .11210 0/0 0 O |W 
& | Dom. N. and T. > tit @rs 3 © —'§ Pine Boards 18 6 0);0 0 Oj 
3 | Grenada, Moscov.| 3 0 0/3 4 0 Mast, .. 41 0 O}18 18 OL 
£ J Jamaica, Brown . 3 00/3 1 0 — [Tobacco Maryla Fi.|} 0 0 6| 90 O12 |b, 
2 -, Middl. .|3 2 0/3 6 0 —| bonded § Good Colo.} 0 0 4/9 0 6 | 
z -Good .|3 8 0/312 0 Middl. Di, }0 0 4)/0 0 5 
| Fine. 1316 0) 4 0 0 = ewe, = Fine | 0 0 610 0 Siu 
pe | St. Kitts and Mon.|} 3 2 0/312 O —| Ordinary 0031/0 0 4)W 
< | Toba. andSt. Vin.} 3 10/3 7 O WUj—— Carolina 00 8s/:0 011 | 
2 | Surinam & Dem. |3 0 0} 3 2 0 |_| Georgia . | 0 010}0 01) |— 
&@ | Trinidad 3 0 0/3 2 0 |_|——— StripLeaf | 0-0 6/0 0 9 LL 

(East India . 30 0/3 8 0\_/} Turkey . |9 09/011 
( Ground Tips J/3 3 01316 O —| Tortoise- shell 016 0| 017 0 
é , Middles .| 317 0| 3 14 © |_)'Turpentine, American.| 1 0 0|1 2 Ole, 
, Faces . 315 014 5 0 |_||Valonia 15 0 0/0 0 O/T. 
Z Lumps, Brown 410 0)412 0 & Mrcmame Dutch 10 5 610 5 9 Ip. 
3 ,Middling | 4 7 0/5 0 0 ——, China . | 0 46105 ow 
& , Best 1500/5 6 0\_ WAX, Bees, English 127 0 Ofo 0 OC, 
£ } Sing. Loa. Brown 416 0;0 0 0 = Seeumen, American |li 11 0} 0 0 0 |— 
FI ,Middl.| 417 0/5 0 0 |_/—____. african 10 0 0 {1010 0 | 
é —, Best .|5 0 0/5 6 O |_|, Dant. and Ham. 13 0 0|0 0 0 \— 
=, | Powder, Loaves .|5 © 0/5 12 0 |_/——, Hambro’ White| 0 3 4/0 0 0 |b. 
F (Molasses 1/414 0}0 0 O \_!'S (Red Port 11050 O11100 9 - 
$ | —, Old 1108 0 0 |115 0 0 |. 
TALLOW, Town Melt- E | Sherry . . (88 9 0/1000 © [Bt 
of. 312 0/0 0 ol Lisbon . . . 196 0 0/1000 0 |P, 
, Rus. Yell.) 3 2 0/0 0 0 —5 J Vidonia. . . 178 0 0/80 0 Oo |— 

»Whi.} 217 0;3 O O}|—)S) Bucellas. . j100 0 0/1050 0 
,Soap|216 0/0 © O|_'4 | Mountain, Old 1/75 0 0/80 O OlBt 
Rough Fat . (0 4 3/0 O O |stigs | Madeira,Old . /90 © 011200 0 |p, 
|4 | Claret . . 70 0 0190 0 O|L 
TAR, Carolina 118 0}0 0 Olc.'S LXhenish . . . | 0 0 010 0 0 |A. 
—, Virginia . .|2 6 0|2 6 O || Wood, Box,Turkey 16 0 0/23 0 0 | 
—,Archangel . .|117 O10 0 0 | , Cedar, Carolinal 0 0 6410 O11 Ft 
——> Stockholm 22 0;0 0 0 | -- , Jamaica) 0 1 0;0 0 O|— 
TEA, without Dyty or! | Lignum Vite, Jamaicail4 0 0/32 0 O/T. 
Excise —_— ———_—_—_—., Provid. |11 0 0/21 0 0 /— 
eum, Bohen . « |o 1 6018 Ib.) Mahogany, Hispa.. | 0 1 930 11) |Ft 
—, Congou (0 2310/0 3 7$! ,Honduras . . .|0 1 5/0 1 8 | 
—,Campoi . . .|9 3 3/0 3 7 |_| Wool, Bev. Ruff. Best} 4 2 0/0 O 0 [ib 
—--, Pekoe . :|}0 4 0/0 4 7 |_'——, Wooms, Brown | 319 0/4 0 0 |— 
——, Twankay . 03 6/310 0L)———,——-, Best W) 314 0/0 0 O|— 
—~ Hyson Skiu . | 0 3 5/0 3 9} ,W.Sta.}3 6 0/0 0 o/— 
——,Hyson. . /0 410/00 & 6 | ,Coat Seal 4 0 0/0 0 O|— 
——, Gunpowder 065681;0 7 IL, , Coney, English ;ou 6;0 0 0|— 
oe , Goats,Smyrna |'0 46/0 5 9 |— 
TIN, in Bars, on Board 8 13 0/0 O O /C.\——,Vigonia, Red. | 011 0/014 0 |— 
——, in Blocks, dito. 811 0/0 0 0 ,Pale |0 46/0 5 O|— 
—<e Grain, in Block .10 4 0 j10 6 0 _—l'varn, Mohair, Smyrna} 0 4.6)0 9 0 |— 
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